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- > Approximate Return of Traffic for 


CALCUTTA AND SOUTH-EASTERN STATE RAILWAY. 
week ended 11th March 1871, on 28 miles open. 
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Proceeilings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for " 
the purpose of making Laws and Regulations. é 


Saturday, 25th March 1871, 








Present: Fi 
. His Hoxor rae Lisutmwaxt-Governon op Buxcat, presiding. 1 
‘DyH. Cowr, Ese., Adrocate-Generat, | -F. B. Wyman, Esq. ~ 
Tut Mox’nux Asutey Epes, Rasan JorseNpuo Monvy Tasone y 
‘ A. B. Tuomwsox, Esa, Bawanoor, 
r YV, H. Scnatou, Esq., ‘Ty 1, Wounrr, Esq., 
; Movivx Aupoot. Lutner Kaan Banapoor, anp 
te ‘T..M; Rourysox, Ksq., Banoo Dieuanee Mirren, 





CALCUTTA MUNICIPALITY. 
‘Tue Hos’oux Asntarxy Ene moved that the Bill to amend Act “VI of 1863, passed by. 
‘the Licutenant-Governor of Bengal in Council, be passed. ; 
‘Phe motion was agreed to, and the Bill passed. : 
t RECOVERY OF FINES. 
Mouvy Anpoon Lvreer moved that the report of tho"select committee on thé Bill 
ke better provision for the révovery of certain fines in Bengal be adopted, and. the Billy 
ithdrewn. > at 
Mx. Wraan said he did not find from the report of the select commitice tliat any 
“had been adduced against the'necessity of making ‘additional provision for the 
Gf the fines imposed. under the gnforty, of the Suburban Slanghtcr-hougg Ret, 
‘therefore wished to ask whether it was competent to introduce « Bill for the more efficient 
working of that law, Lape ace." é « — 
- Tite Hos'aue Asiiex Boky said he wouldsexplain how .the matter stood. Origitinlly + 
this question came before thd” Government on the recommendation of the Commissioner of * 
Police that an.Act amending the Sloughter-House Act should be passed. While that reference _ 
ing before the Government, notice wis given by the h getitleman of a Bill 
ported to be a Bill to make better provision for # of cortain fines 
dl under @ long series of legislation prio ar 1862. Bat when” 
matter we found, as was stated in ony report, that there was 
3@ process laid down in all those laws for the recovery of the fines 
Jaid down in those law, was fixed after due consideration arthe 
t in the matter as had been stated, and really it appeared 
the iter-house Act. 





nH that ifn Act» | 
‘num! 





















Ms, Soukton moved for leave to bring in's Bill for Jocal atin 
purposes, He anid it would bp in the recollection of the Counel that three 
should provide means for 


Goremment of India had requested that the local Governments i 
education and the construction of ronds and other works from local cesses. Considerable dise —@ 
Ghasion took place at the time, and the matter was then referred to the Soeretaty of State for 
Gain who entered fully into. the question of local rating for local purpoves, aud explained at 


1 for certain local 
the 


Panie eeanervente which induced him to decide in favor of the propoged local oataes, | He 
am not detain the Council 

Council the conclusions to v 

eon found necessar 


by entering into all those arguments, but, he would statetto the 
ith the Secretary of State bad arrived, and-on which it had now * 
to take action, In the Despateh of the Secretary: of State it was stated— 
‘Thore is stil] much absolutely requiring to be done, if the oondition of ‘the people is to be improved, 
aihich the Gorernsoent cannot undertake out of imperial funds, | Tt eannot out of the means now remaining 
cg ie val make and agaiutnin the vonds ani se-ronds required for developing, the, revere of 
Conntry 20 vast as India, If, therefore, thix work fs to be done at all i must be 
established for the purpose. In like incr it has been assumed in all the di 
Guring recent years upon this subject, thay the expenditure which may be required for the vernac 
Saring roe Pe Ten and for sanitary finprovements, eannot he afforded by the imperial rovénue, and 
cot oe ea sta, out of the same additional revourvet, ‘There appears, indeed, to be no alterna; 
tive, unless it he the alternative of allowing the country to remain without iuage, and without roads, and 


willout educatios 
Cato ould be laid upon the owners of land only in common with other owners of property 


ue 
which is of 1 kind to he aeeossible to the rate 
oe ain atevare levied atall, they ought, a far as may be possible, to be levied equally without 


distinction and without exemption upon all the holders of property accessible to the rate, 
Farther on the Secretary of State observed — 


«Tt would indeed he most desirable if the local character of these rates could be emphatically marked 
by committing both the arsossing of them and the applieation of them te. loeal bodiey ad ae | 
PUT possible to earry the people slong with us through their natural native leaders, both in the assessment 


‘and in the expenditure of Local rates. 
seat all things, redhuisite,that the benefits, to he derived from the rates should be browght 


home to their doors,—that these benefits should be palpable, direct, immedinte.’ 
‘And the Despatch finally expressed the approval by the Secretary of State of the sugges- 
tion that— 

“Until the system, machinery, and incidence of loeal rating in Bengal has been ‘satisfactorily estab- 
Jixhed, so much only should, in the first instance, ‘be raised as is required for rods.” 

This Despatch was forwarded to the Government of Bengal in a letter from the Governor? 
General in Council, in which the Governor General observed— 


4 Flix Excellency is most sincerely desirous thet every opportunity, shotld be 
articipnte in the management oftheir loeal affairs. He believes that the comparatively limited experience = 
Which hiax been yained on the subj i lan which may be considered this 
mary object should never be lost » i ; y assent to any measures Which 
the Lieutenant: nor may propose for ensuring th gent classes of the community. 
Hoth In the levy of the rates and in the disposal of their procee 
On receipt of this correspondence the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal appointed a 
committen for the purpose of suggesting means tor lucal rating for loeal-purposes, and in the 
structions to the committee he observed — if 
“Thy decision prononnced by the Sceretary of Stato on the important: question of local eevses havi 
been igh tes ature consideration of the differing opinions which are held upon the «ubjeot, it veil 
‘inciple of 
Shi f 









iven to the people to 






‘of course be “Giat there should be 10. dixenssion in the eouyuitiee, in, regard to the p 
there i ee a ae ot ton marae a 

ed mn in aveordance ¥ 
pee ae) Sethe despatch of the Secretary of Sta ae 
3 Phat committee, of which he (Mr.’Schalch), had the honor to be appointed President, was 
‘eompoced, in addition to the official element, reproented by a member of the Board of Revenue 
ser Secretary to the Goverment, of a member representing the British Indian Ase 
of a European gentleman who w: interested in the management of many extensive estates, 
anative gentlemen of siderable mofussil experience. ‘The committee found their task rat 
‘a hard one, and a ape months of earefal deliberation they submitted to the Gove 

‘which they stated the principles pt 


‘adra(t Bill and a ‘ich the Bill was prepared, 
their reasons for jing to the Jusions which they had arrived at. That topors andl 
Bill had been considers ‘the Government, and it was now proposed to ley before the C 
set {t Bill of the committee, adopting many’ ‘its, 
. ai bra 











| the people themselves under such safeguards as it was hoped would ensure with some 
accuracy acorrect and fair return of ineome. The provisions for effecting these safeguards would 
‘be rather complicated, and ke would not therefore now take up the time of the Council by 
referring to them, 

‘With regard to the non-agricultural classes greut difficulty was felt by the committee in 
arriving at any conclusion, Bat after much deliberation and very great hesitation it was 
determined to levy the cess by a graduated house-tax. That proposal would be introduced in 
the Bill; but it was felt that great difficulties existed in connection with such a tax, and it was 
hoped that the deliberations of the Connejl might find some alternative which would he open to 
fewer objections than those with which the collection of a house-tax was undoubtedly beset. 

He had thus stated the principles on which these two great classes of the general commu- 
nity were Proposed to be assessed. He would now say a few words as to the mode in whieh it 

to administer the funds obtained from these assesements, It was intended that 
the application of the tax should be entirely and wholly local, that was to say, that the proceeds 
the assessment raised in any one district should be entirely appropriated to the purpose of 
constructing roads and other eommunications in that district, so that the people might have 
evidence before them that the tax was imposed entirely for their own benefit, With regard to 
the mode of administering the tax, it was proposed, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State, to which he had already referred, that the application of the proceeds should 
be entrusted to local bodies, and for this purpose a committee should be appointed in each district, 
and that at least: two-thirds of its-members should be persons who are not salaried offieers of 
Government. Such cammittee would be required to determine the amount which was to be 
yearly expended ; upon it would rest the responsibility of seeing that the funds raised were 
properly applied and expended, * 

In thus putting the whole matter before’ the Council, he had avoided entering into any 
argument with regard to the principles on which the Bill was founded, because be did not think 
that the Council had now hefore them sufficient data for entering into that discussion, and 
hecanse he thought that the discussion had better take place on a subsequent oceasion when he 
would move that the Bill be read in Council, and when the Comneil would have been placed in 
posession of all the facts and circumstances of the case; and further, becanse, according to the 
Rales for the conduct of busivess, the Council did not, ivappeared to him, in sanctioning 

introduction of a measure, pledge themselves to the principles, or even to the details, of the 
Bill, which could probably be bettet discussed at the next stare of the Bill, 

Hig Honor ty Pwestpent said that he wished to take the opportunity affurded to 
him by the motion placed before the Council by the hon’ble member on his left (Mr. 
Schalch), to make a Statement rogarding the financial position of the Province of 
Bengal. He would, with the permission of the Council, allow himself a latitude in going 
somewhat beyond the scope of this Bill, in order to make a somewhat general financial state- 
ment. He wished he could have placed in the possession of the Council that exact Budget 
of Receipts and Expenditure which was contemplated by the Resolution of the Government 
of India of the 14th December last, by which the scheme of local finance was inauzurated, 
But he feared that, under the circumstances of these provinces, it was impossible that he could 
do s0 to the extent contemplated by that Resolution of the Government of India, Hon'ble 
members were aware that not only was the system inaugurated by the Resolution a new, 
system, but that a change in the personnel of the Government of this Provinee had lately 
taken place; that he himself, as the head of tho.Government, was new to the administration, 
and that it would take some time to make himself acquainted with the fall details of the 
administration of the several departments. Therefore he mast subsit to this Council that in 
‘order to enable him to place before the Council an exact Budget of Receipts and Expeniiture, 
to enable him to go fully into the details.of the expenditure of the several departments, 
to criticize details, to cut down where it ‘might be cut down, to stop the tide of 
expenditure where it could be stopped, itywould be necessary carefully to scrutinize the whole 

administration of the several departments, and that. he must have time to enable him to 

do so effectually. What he proposed was this: that before the commencement of the financial 

Year, which would begin on'the Ist of April next, he thought it right and respectful to place 

2 Council in possession of all that he knew himself in rogard to our financial position. Tt 

had been a necessary to make a mystery of 1 affairs ; but om the 

Pease honesty was the best policy he desired to pe his heart to the Council, to make 
of it, so far as he hi had any knowles ge of the subject, . 

te regarding the advantage which was likely to acerne from the 

ince which bad been inaugurated by the Government of India, He 

them gontrol over their own finances and making them inter- 

4 power was given which the Governmgnt and the Council 

sittestae the Provinee for which slated. But at 

nally the advan 
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must proceed on the original scheme 
Since that scheme was promulgat 
mat he would mention that th 

,, and he hai therefore been unal 
been introduced, ‘The nature of these adjustments was n t 
aesigomente which had been formerly made to us, at the same time thet Hhey Carried with 
thee cantata additional charges. ‘The Financial Department were asomewhat dangerous, wort 
of people to deal with, and bofore we proceed to congratulate onrsel¥ves in, consequcice of any 
gifta received from them, we must look narrowly into the whole of the charges. He himself 
Be inclined to look at the gifts of the Financial Department with eaution and care. 

‘He should like to produce a Budget distinet from, and independent of, the arrangements 
for local comes, and which he might cali the Provincial Budget, so as to distinguish, provincial 
taxation from that qnestion of local cesses. Provincial taxation and local cesses were in 
principle quite distinet from one another, and he thought that the question of Jocal cesses for 
Frecifie local purpores shonld, as far as possible, be kept quite apart from the other question of 
provincial finanee, ‘The Local Rating Bill would be for proper local purposes as the hon’ble mem- 
Peer acked Teave to introduce the Bill had pointed out tothe Council in submitting his 
notion, In point of fast local funds and cesses of vations kinds had existed in several Provinees 
Jong anterior to the provincial arrangements now for the first time about to be commenced. 
‘And he might say here that the Bill of which the hon’ble member had charge, was @ measure 
hich had baen under consideration before the scheme of financial decentralization was made 
known by the Government of India. 

THe was the more inclined to avoid any appearance of confounding the two subjects, 
because, while some other local Governments had, he hoped uojustly, incurred the imputation 
of improving the occasion Co add to their provincial resources more than the burden imposed 
On thom by the Government of India, he was especially desirous that the question of local 

ating in Bengal should not be prejudiced by any uspicion of the kind ; that it should be 
‘quite understood that any proposal fox local rating would be in good faith for really Iocal 
objects, and subject to ‘sleotive local administration. Ib would be even, however, ag he 
proceeded, that, as a matter of account, the two subjects necessarily ran very much, into one 
svother, “And the local coss question having been the earliest, we were, ou that, subject, more 
hear a definite plan, which Mr, Schalch had proposed shortly to lay belore the Council. He 
therefore took the opportunity to discuss our financial position generally, but should principally 
advert to the provincial finance. He should first try to make clear what the burden, trans- 
ferred to us from the Govertiment of India really was, that is to say, what sums we must make 
good which must otherwise have been found by the Government of India. He had prepared 
Statements showing the figures as clearly as he could put them. “ 

‘The expenditare in past years on Civil Buildings, now resorved as imperial, and on esti 
lishments was so mixed up with similar charges transferred to the local Governments, that 
he had not been able to obtain a complete statement of the total expenditure on those 
departments for some years past, but he should show presently how the principal departments 
stood on a comparison of a series of years. 

He held in his hand a general statement® (A) for the years 1869-70 and 1870-71, with a 
ide enti, TOUSH note of the expenditure of the previous year 1868-60. It had been said 

in some places that the years on which the grants for future years were based, 
1869.70 and 1870-71, were starved year’, and therefore not years on which a proper comparison 
_ could be made, Exception was taken to the word “starved,” and he would call them reduced 
Years; at any kate he might state, without fear of contradiction or doubt, that our financial 
Jiotments were reduced in those years on accotint of the recent financial crisis. Reductions took 
place in those years in two ways—jirst, by checking the natural growth of the Educational anil 
Peher departmente, which were necessarily subjects of natural growth ; and secondly, by very large 
Teductions of the sums-allowed for some other departments, as he should presently show 
When he came to deal with those special departménts. In the meantime he might say 
generally that tho departments of Jails and of Bduoation, especially the latter, were complete 
Shecked ns regards their growth. On the other hand, in the departments of Police, Roads an 
Improvements, and Civil Buildings, large redactions had been made ; they were not only eheoked 
in their growth, but were reduced heavily. The only department in respect of which the 
vet was not checked, was the Medical Department, that~being @ department on which iv 
; pes neat ed very invidious to attempt to place a very great chee mS 
that time the Government of India 
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‘ple from the prineiple adopted in respeet to the assigninen 
had not given vs, for expenditare on ordinary civil buildings, the 
umn. assigned Tor the'came purpose in 170-71, which was the year that was 


takin as the te Js of their financial arrangements; but they had taken the total eum granted 


for Buildings in the year 1870-71, viz., fiteen lakls, ‘anid they had deducted from that, not 
the sums givengfor Imperial Buildings in that year, but the average proper of several years 
before, when the Governiment had heen much more liberal, not to say extravagant, with regard 
tevthe construction of buildings in Ualentta, Wherexs we only got for these bnildings in th 

year two lakhs of rupees, they had proceeded on the average proportion of the allotments on 

Ti Recount for previous years, and deducted four lakis, and therefore they had given us two * 
Jachs of rupees less than in the past year on which theassignments were Dased. It was to be hoped 
that this would eventually be conceded, that even the Finaneial Departmen’ m ht. be induced to 
givethe two ktchs of rupees which it had thus deduct But the Financial Department were very 
Gira to deal with, and we could not be snre that we should get back: those two lakhs. Still, , 
pare as the year 1870-71 was concerned, he was justified im adding these two Jakhs for th 
purpose of comparison. 

Before he proceeded to enter into the details of the expenditure on account of the several 
departments, he*should allnde to certain statements whieh had been made, from which it 
might bé inferred that the Government of this provinee had not been burdened with the 
responsibility of finding considerable ways and means, | Tt had Leen declared in the Govern- 
Inout Resolution of 14th December, that the Ideal Governments mast bear certain burdens, 
present and prospective, but it had been sought to ssplain away the effect of the resolution 
PreMdeclaratloue of the Goverament of India, and it wus done in this manne —Those who 
aie auch statements tock the departments which were not ent) but only checked, and 
dealing with-these departments alone, and omitting from the account the departments which 
were cut, they professed to show that we had boen subjected to no deduction whatever, But 
he thought it was perfectly clear that if the igowing departmen's wert checked and others cut 
down, then ae a whole we had heen reduced a very considerable suin, a was, shown by the 
original Resolution of the Government of India ; and he was ouly doing his duty in showing 
origieot of the arrangement a6 a whole on ovr local budget and our Tceal finanees, He had 
ine further observation to make in regard to the Departments of Jaile, .iueation, and Medical, 
that a very large proportion of the expenditure on aceount of thes departments was not 
peMladed it) the departmental charges, Dut wae putas public works charges, and that the 
assignments at the presen! f the Public Works.Department had been s» cut down that 
we werd wnable to carry ‘di {ments as we could desire. He thought 
Thon that our Jail and Education and other Departments had been cut down just as effectually 
wneit jt had been done diseetly, when great reductions had been made in the grants of the 
Public Works Department. * 

ey ore val cevull of tbe Statement he held in his hand was to show that the reductions 
which had been made from the grante of the previous years were somewbat 2s follows :—The 
Retual expenditare on all the departments now made over to the local Government was in 
188-69, speaking roughly, in round numbers 160 lakhs. Well, then, we had in one column the 
actual expenditure of the year 1869-70—the year in which the financial crisis ocourred, and in 
tubich the expenditure was cat down to the utmost possible limit consistent with the arrange- 
wate made’ at the commencement of the yenr. The result of that cutting, was that the 
expenditure which had been about 180 lakhs in 1565-60 was reduced to Rs, 1,61,58,000 in 
7869-70, or in. round numbers 161 lakhs. In the next column we came te the grant for 
{S7071, ‘Phat grant was made after the financial crisis had been fully lized ; it was made 
se ipe darkest ties; at a time when it was thought necessary to impose a very heavy Income 
Te ender which we bad lately gromed ; and the result of the distribution, made in the darkest 
times, and under the most starved cireumstances, wns that the grant was reduced to 154 lakhs 
of rapees, Phat was the year 1870-71, 

‘ell, then, we came to the assignment made to us for the time to come, “That assignment 
ge'the Corneil were aware, in uecordance with the Resolution of the Financia) Department of the 
~ Government of India, was obtained by taking the grant for the year 1870-71, and reducing it 
sorely dai seven per cont.;thus throwing on the local Governments a burden of £350,000, 
which the Government. of India find thought it necessary to save from the Provineial allot- 
ell thab reduction, with the two Inkhs of rupees ‘ynaceountably cut from the Depart~ 
i lings, brought the grant for future years, which had been made permanent, 
of in Fotnd numbers 143 lake of rspoes, ‘The result of that: operation was, 
‘if these departments for a series of years to come, we hd 87 Jakhs lose 
mus year 1868-69, and we had 18 lakhs less than we had 
‘and we bad nearly 11 lakhs less than we hi inthe 

‘He hadsaid that the present 
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matter of argument and account, and was comparatively immaterial, beeause we 
dealing with the finances of one year, but with ih haa arranzement of 
as a lasting resouree; and if we were to make up a deficiency. 5 ; ‘ 
ward—we were severil months behind the other local Govefnments—it seemed to him to be 
difficult to impose taxes very quickly, difficult 1o get the people to consent -to faxes, and diffi- 
cult to collect them, and that one year was little enough to do the thing thoroughly well, and 
to draw onr money to mect the demands for future years. “We would say that even if it might, 
be possible, by cutting, clipping, and reducing in the various departments, and by drawing on 
our cash balances, even if it. were possible to earry on through the coming year, still it was quite 
time that we should put our house in order, that we should bring home to the people of this coun. 
try-that, if benelits were to Lederived hy them, they must. submit to.n certain amountof provi 
cial taxation. He was now speaking of prov as distinet from local taxation, He had 
xplained what the figures were in regard to the amount of the permanent allotments which the 
Government. of Indi: were 37 lakhs less than the assignment 
made in 1868-69, 18 lalshs less than theaesignmontsin the nest year 1869-70, and 1 lakhs 
ess than the assignments in the most. eeonom 1870-71. But he must also. bring 
to notice that it had been stated, and rightly too, that one main feature Gf the scheme of 
Tocal finance was this, that the departments that had heen made over tous were not thé revenue- 
producing departments, but those departments in whici the expenditure was continually growing. 
Some of the departments were in their very natore departments in which the expenditure must 
grow with the growth of the population and the growth of civilization and wealth, such were 
the Educational, Mediesl, and other Departments. And it would be fair to this Couneil to 
hat when we proceed to put our house in order we must not only arcange for 
it of the present year, but we must arrange for meeting a deficit in future 
years, which must increase owing to the natural growth of those particular departments on 
whieh the health, wealth, amd comfort and enlightenment of the eountry depended; and there, 
fore we might expect that the deficit would be larger in future years, and we must so arrange 
our scheme of taxation that it should also increase in future Years in nccordanee with the 
growth of our expenditure and the demands of these growing departments, 
‘The expenditure for the coming year—he meant to refer to the estimates made out by 
the various departments—appeared to amount: to 160 lakbs ax against 143 lakhs assigned 
the Government of India. “Still be might tell the Council that by eutting down and reducing 
those departmental budgets we hoped to reduce thatestimate. He was not now in a position to 
explain to the Council what the real expenditure would be; but this he might say that taking 
the estimates of every department as they were new given, and redueing them to the-utmost 
extent that, was found possible under the existing system, the Government had not up to this 
time succeeded in cutting them down to the figures at whiehthe assignments had been made. 
For instance, he found that the allotment: on av f Jails was Re. 20,57,000, and that after 
submitting the estimates to revision, the officers of the Government. had found themselves 
unabie to assign iess than 22 lakhs, me to the Police Department, for which the 
allotment was Rs. 52,40,000. After revising the estimate, and availing ourselves of 
the services of an hon’ ble termi his Council (Mr. Kien), and reducing: the departmental 
charges as much as possible, the result of that ‘revision was to leave the police changes at 
Res, 54,55,000, as against it 0,000 in the budget assignment, And similarly in. the 
Educational Department there was assigned 22. lakhs of rupees, the present estimate of the 
expenditure in that department being 24 lakhs, The Medical Department was always a 
growing department, the expenses which, up to this time, had gradually risen to Rs. 8,45,000, 
having mow. increased to Ks, 9,81,000. ‘The particulars regarding each department: ho, 
Should explain in.detail. But this: he should say here, that the result of the present | 
state of things was that he had been totally unable to make any estimate of the prospective | 
for roads and civil tnildings, sufficient money not being available. Tu some sense 
‘no doubt these were optional charges, which it was possible to stop altogether, and which were 
~ therefore entirely under our control ; and the sum which was left to us, after pro the. 
assignments for the other departments, and providing the necessary funds for repairs of roads, 
| Kee, was 80 small that it would be vain to estimate what the expenditure in thie depaxtmen 
| would be until we saw what we could get snd what we should have to expend aoa 
it. aa i 


| © Boeing then that the assignments of our arowing departments bad been checked, 
_‘Soveral other departments had been reduced, how were we to make-up the sum by w 
© thus fell short of the most eet yeurs that had gone, and to prov 
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country, and the object ‘of the most necessary ‘social improvements for which the system of 
ion was designed, be was strongly of opinion that registration never should be a 
Farce of revenne, that it should not be permitted. to us to make that department a source 
of revenue, and that under any ‘eiteurnstances we ought not do so, ‘The result of the assign- 
ofont made to ua by the Government of Tndia for ‘this department. was Rs. 55,000 less than 
nothing. If we considered that it was a just principle to extend and improve this department 
neh the money we got from it, and not to apply it to other purposes, then, so far from bene- 
th Nfrom this department, we show'd have to make ‘good a sum of Rs, 55,000 per annua. 
Phen ‘he would go to the Printing: Department, Perhaps we printed more useful books and 
extrewely valuable papers than we could induce any ono © ad. Something might be saved 
there ; but he must explain that the very large caving shown in the estimates for this depart~ 
nent as not #o much a saving in respect of booke which nobody read, as a saving in account 
which he would explain. ‘The fact was, that it was the practice for the printer of the 
‘Alipore jail press to supply printed forme, &e-, to the different departments of the Government 
Aurich they exeouted printing work, and having # monopoly the Jail charged very much 
higher rates than for whicl o » done in other presses. ‘The charges for 
_ punting sarge to swell the jail receipts, ‘That 
had now "been reformedy ‘and we should save a large sum from the nominal expense of 
printing; but in reality it would Guly be a rewdjustinent of accounts; by decreasing the 
printing rates of the Alipore jail, and we ‘hould save a large sum in the expenditure on account of 
Frinting ; on the other hand, we should lose just as Touch in te diminution of the jail receipts. 
Therefore he could not hold vat any hope of gaining: ‘much from the savings in the Printing 
Department. + 
"The next department he eame to was Jails. ‘They all aware that this was a very 
important department. ‘Phe whole of the success of our ‘minal administration after all rested 
‘on the good manayement of jails, because it was really of very little use that we should have 
to uy prisoners and give verdicts by the wid of the ‘whole machinery of justice, wnless the main 
object was carried out by the sentences of the Courts being duly executed. In this Jail Depart- 
set the arsignment to ns from the Government, of India was nominally Rs. 20,57,000, bat 
‘then from that was to be deducted 11 lakhe, which stood on account of receipts from the jails, 
ipally the produce of jail manufactures, onsequently the result was, that instead. of 
getting Rs, 20,57,000 we only got Rs, 9,52,000. Not only that, but there was something 
else very important. No doubt we got Rs, 9,52,000. “But there was a peculiar arrange- 
meat wifich he must explain, In former times, as the Council were aware, prisoners were 
employed in making roads outside the ‘alle of the jails, ‘That. system was put a stop 
to, and the magistrates of districts very naturally ‘ont. ‘They said, your improved 
system of jail management may be all ve fine, but our roads aro going to the dogs. 
Having taken away the labor we derived from our prisouers, we ought to get. the proceeds 
of your tnanafactures, at privon labor was, one ‘of the largest sources that we had for 
Keeping in repair the roads throughout the country. ‘The Government conceded this 
femand, and out of the grants made by the Government ‘of India for expenditure on 
“eeount of jails, there were included under that expenditure very large sums, including 
the printing profits, which were really made over for the purpose of making district 
Fade. He found that, in the year 1868-69 the sum tnade over out of the jail account 
Tor the maintenance of district roads in Bengal was +0 much as Rs, 540,000; in 1869-70 the 
sam made over was Rs. 4,006,000, un the current year 1870-71, which was about to expire, 
«Wo estimated that it would be nearly Rs. 3,08,000. Tins, speaking roughly, he thought he 
ight say that out of the total sain which we received nominally for jails, in reality on the 
Tvernge a sum of Rs, 4,00,000 was devoted nob to ‘ils, but: to the repairs of district 
The sonrequence was, that if there were muy change ‘of system involving a diminution of 
‘the profits of jail manufactures, such as the reformed printing charges to which he bad 
1, we must make up. the sum now expended on account ‘of district roads either from new 
‘provincial or from local taxation. Tn reality we Thad received for jails only about six lakhs 
Mei (Gonsidering how largo the province of Bengal was) how many wart the districts 
Faerie and how many were the jails in it, he need not say that ap assign- 
peared to him very sinall for the purpose, and that, there was 
rom this department. The result was rather likely to be very: 
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panishment of short-term prisoners, and eonsequintly they wore allowed to go and. 
and do other sorts of light labony, on the presumption that, their term was 80 short that they 
were not likely to mut away. ‘That appeared to him to fe defeating the whole objeot of 
punishment. He thought that if there was any class of pr pect of whom there 
should be short and sharp punishment it these short-term prisoners. The object 6f 
theix punishment was to impress them slurply in a short*time, and let thom leave prison, with, 
‘the impression that. jail was a disagreeable place, and that they would not like to come. there 
again, . If that was not done il became necessary to substitute for short terms of ‘imprison 
‘ment longer terms, which would give them greater opportunities of associating: with the more 
hardened criminals, aud thus completely demoralize them, He asked the Jail authorities 
it happened that there was no proper dezree of punishinent for short-term. prisoners, 
be was told that it was impossible to teach any gystem of manufacture effectually within: 
& short time, and there was no sufficient means of punishing them in any other way, 
my the system of manufacture in jails was carried out to great, perlection, and 
although financially it hud met with great success, it probably remained for us to expend a 
good deal of money in providing effeetual modes of ‘punishment for shovteterm prisoners, 
For these reasons, tir [rom being able to vflvet any saving in the Department of Jails, it, wa 
probable that the exrenditure under this head would go on considerably increasing, ‘No 
douby in the account of Jails it might be possible to avoid much additional expenditure, 
because we wight only reduce our jail’ reeeipts and jail profits, buti’ so, the allotment for 
district roads must be reduced, and must be supplied by local cesses; that was how the jail 
question ran into the cess question, 


The next department to which he came was the Police. ‘The giant for this department : 


was put down at Rs. 52,410,000. But this included a good deal for municipal police, in respect 
of whom seven lakhs was set down as receipts, and the result was that the real grant was 5 
Jnkhs of rapers. When wo looked back to former years, we should find that the Police 

* Department tad been submitted to very considerable reduction. He found that the 
expenditure ou police, which amounted in 1868-69 to 61 lakhs, had been reduced in 
the following year to 58 lakhs. In the year after that it was reduced to 55 lakhs, and our 
estimate, after considerabl ion, was for the coming year 54 lakhs; therefore, as fur as 
the scrutiny of the existing system could go, the Police Departament had already: becn very 
much redueed, ‘The future of shut. police would very much depend upon the working of 
the new Chowkidaree Bill which had been lately passed by this Council, and whiglr he might 
describe usa Local Cess Hill he meant the Village Chowkeedaree Act.’ If the chowkeedars 
‘were turned into policemen, the regalar police mizzht be reduced. And on the other hand, if we 
were to maintain as chowkeedars merely the indigenous village institution, why then it would 
be a serious question whether in reality we could make any lurge reduction in the regular poliee, 
He did not think we could largely reduce that charge unless we could make a total und tadiead 
change in the system of the poliee, because, compared to other provinces, we had. by m0 
means a disproportionately large charge on account of the Bengal police. Take the case ot the 
Bombay Presidency. ‘There the charge on account of police in 1870:71 was 374 lakhs of 
rupees, but by the reduction to which that charge was submitted under the Resolution of the 
Government of India itwow stood at 85 Jakbs. That was to say, the Bombay Government 
Hould obtain 85 lakhs of rupees for their polive as. against 45 likhe granted to Bengal for 
that department. Well, now the fact of the matter was this, that Bengal was just about e 
times as large as Bombay in respees of area and population, while the assiznmenta pel 
Bengal and Bombay, on account 0! police, stood in the proportion of about 9 to 75 or to. ‘i 
it more simply, with three times the popalation and torritoryywe had only about 

“mate for ont Police than the Bombay Government. had for their police. 

| aanless we were able to. introduce very radical changes in the existing: poli 

‘Rot expect any further very large reductions from the po department. 
; ise that the whole subject of the poliee, should have his most anxio 
ion. 

“He would then take the Educational Department, which was a department which | 
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work on both these systems, that we should bun the candle of knowledge at both ends: he 
should wish that the light of knowledge should be eapable of burning not only at two ends, but 
athalf a dozen ends if that werg possible. Even if we were to continue our present system of 
‘education without entering into the question of educating the lower masses, the expenditure of 
this departmest must necessarily and inevitably grow from time to time. If we restricted 

* ourselves to the permanent grant assigned to us for education by the Government of India, 
without the addition of local or provincial taxation, we could not continue in our present 
course; there must be a check given to all education. Te would not anticipate the possibility 
of such a state of things: he felt sure that the upper classes of the natives, who had felt the 
‘penefits of education, and their sons, the rising generation, would become more and more 
anxious to obtain éducation; that we should not put a check to it, that we should not eut 
down the extent of our education ; but, on the contrary, that we should manage to maintain 
our schools and colleges on the system of giving some education to all classes, and therefore 
we must try and obtain the means for a large increase of expenditure in this department. 

He would touch very briefly on the Medical Department. ‘This was the only department, 
the growth of which had not been checked in the allotments made by the Government of 
India since thé financial crisis, He believed that there was no single member of this Council 
who would wish that the growth of this department should be cheeked. He was quite sure 
that noone would wish to put a check to the medical and surgical aid afforded to the pagple by 
our hospitals and dispensaries, ‘The granv for this department was not larze, it amounted to 
Bs, 8,45,000, and it would be necessary to make up whatever amount might be found 
necessary for the requirements of this department in future years. 

‘Then he-came to the Department of Roads and Public Improvements, which were pat 
tinder one bead in the ossignments made by the Government of India, Tt was his 
misfortune to say that the assignments made to us for these purposes had been very greatly 
reduced. He held in his band a statement* (B) which went buck to the year 1863-64, 

and was brought down to the present time, and another statement* (C) 

showing the present income and the funds available for the expenditure, 

He found there that the assignment made to Bengal for roads and miscellaneous public 
improvements was in 1863-64 Rs. 24,14,000; in 1864-65 Rs. 28,55,009; in 1865-06 
Rs, 27,16,000; in 1860-67 Rs, 29,26,000; in 1867-68 Rs, 24,85,000; and in 1868-69 
Rs, 29,54,000, From that period a fearfully rapid decrease in the assignment for roads and 
improvements was observable. In 1869-70, the first year of the fin i 
to Rs. 2%.88,000; in 1870-71 it fell further to Rs, 15, grant for future years, 
under the new system, was Rs. 14,88,000, That was to say the assignment for the coming 
year was something like half the grants of the years belore the financial crisis, That was a 
great and serious reduction, and we must meet it as best we could, Tn addition to that deficiency: 
in this department, we were met with a sort of aggravation of our difficulties in this respect for 
thie reason, that when we got lileral grants we made a good many roads, andwhen we made roads 
we must have the money wherewith to keep them in repair. ‘To give us roads without giving the 
meaus of keeping them in repair was like giving a poor man an elephant. The result of our 
having sade those roads was immensely to inercase the expenditure on account of repairs, so 
much so that out of the total grant on account of roads and miscellancous improvements the 
cost of repairs of roads alone was eleven and half lakhs of rupees; and the consequence was 
that, for the making of roads and other improvements, we had no more than Re, 2,30,000 
available. Notwithstanding the very great reduction made in this department, and the 
strongest necessity that none but absolutely necessary roads should be undertaken, we had a 
demand for roads in progress, which were represented to be essentially necessary for the comfort 
® and convenience of the people, while out of the allotment we bad only Rs. 2,30,000 
left for the construction of roads, he found that the estimate for merely carrying on the 
roads which were in progress, and which were not already suspended, was its, $,59,000, 
or half as much as again we had got for this purpose; so that if we were restricted 
to that sam, we should not even be able to carry out the construction of the very 
necessary roads that were now in hand, much less euter upon the construction of new réads, 
‘or of those which had been temporarily suspended. The principal roads which we had now in 
hand, and for the completion of which we must provide for, were, first, the road to Cuttack and 
Pooree, which he need not tell the native members of the Council was one which, in the 
Besot al good Hindoos, was most important ; then there was another important road between 
hangulpore-and Sooree; there was several bridges on tlie Darj-cling road; and also several 
necessary toads on the Eastern Frontier,-to Assam, Sylhet, and Cachar, and the districts 
branching off from them; therefore it must be inevitable that we must either find the fands 
for carrying on these important and absolutely necessary roads or give them up altogether. 

|) he next was the ¢ of Civil Buildings, He had explained how our grant for 

buildings had been from the grant of 1870-71. We had for the future a total 
of Rs. 10,836,000 for this department: out of that, after setting apart the necessary 

on aceotntyof establishments and repairs, we would have for expenditure on new 
5,i4,171. Now, if we considered the immense demand made for civil buildings, 
ave must feel convinced that this sum was inadequate for the purpose. He had 

m th Sts jetipse an expenditure of Rs. 4,53,515, 
and many necessary new works. ‘There was for 

‘ diecast, 
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instance an éstremely expensive work in progress inthis plac, he meant the great High Const 
Fnour vicinity. ‘That High Gourt was made over to the local Government, amd we, fist 
make up our minds to finish a work whith, it was hoped, would be an ornament to Caloutta, 
however disagreeable an object to tax-payers. Besides there were a considerable number of 
district eourt-honses that were required, and there was also a great demand for sub-<divi- 
sional court-houses and other buildings. The extensionsof the system of sub-divisions was 
‘one near the heart of the Government, and he believed hon’ble members would agree that the 
country was likely to derive the greatest Denefit from the establishment of sub-divisions all 
over the country ; we must then endeavour, as faras possible, to meet the necessary expenditure 
for court-honses and lock-up and things of that kind. ‘Then there was the Calcutta Univer- 
rity, which, being connected with edneation, was a matter about which a very great number 
of people were interested. He had looked with anxiety at the schedule attached to the 
assignment on arcount of civil buildings in the hope that the Caleutta University would 
Heea eetaken off from the provincial allotments, as being a matter of Imperial importance, 
Dut it appeared that if it was to be built at all it would have to be built from provincial funds. 
‘There Were also other important works to which perhaps he need not now more particularly refer 
than to Ton this account was very considerable. No doubt some of tnese 
charges for the ¢ cand court-houses would, in other parts of the world, be 
met from local ra’ nd in this respect ulso the question of provincial taxation ran into 
the question of lo vs, On the whole, he thought that these expenses should, be,, for the 
present at Teast, wet from provineial sourees and not trom local nutes. But the Council would 
Perceive how winch this question of provincial taxation ran into the qnestion of local eesses, 
serrihnwe careful we should be to sce that local rates were not unduly burdened with expenses 
not proper! 

































































referred showed how the grantefor civil buildings 
‘And taking the two branches of public works together, he 
jaued for eivil buildings, roads, and miscellaneous improve- 

Te. 50,41,000 ; in 1865-66, Rs. 45,44,000 ; in 1860-67, 
Rs, nd in 1868-69, Rs. 52,13,000, He should explain 
that of these assignments a part was devoted to the imperial buildings, of which the Govern~ 
Inent of Todia had now relieved us; the deductions to be made on that aceount for the yeurs 
sea ey 1868-69 averaged abont-+ lakhs per annum, Tn the fullowing year 1869-70, exclading 
perial buildings, we eame down to Rs, 35,78,000 ; in 1870-71 the grant was further, reduced to 
Te 28,91,000; amd in the year nbout to commence 1871-72, after deducting @ short assign. 
set lor establishments, if fell as low as Rs, 28,55,000, as (he permanent provision for future 
Years, or considurably less than half of what. we used to obtain in the years before the financial 
crisis. 

‘To sum up, the 





found that in 1 
ments Hs, 50, 
Re, 44,01,000 ; in) 



















ult seomed to him to be that we could not carry on the departments made 

over to us om the very reduced scale which now prevailed ; still less could we provide for a fairly 
boral vermal expenditaro ; least of all could we provide for the growth of the departments whien 
nterally goew and wee? meant to grow for dhe benefit of the people ; none of these things could 
aaeenaneas without doing one of two things, either raising more money by provincial taxation 
for provincial purposes, or throwing upon Ioeal cesses a part of the charges hitherto imperial 
ae rene provineal, No doubt we must provide from local sources, wheter by compulsory 
ating oF by voluntary contributions, for some benefits to the people which they bad not 
Hitherto enjoyed—for village rons sind other material benefits, and for moral benefit in the shape 
Uf the lower but most useful education, ‘That question of local taxation for new objects, of 
eens Character he as (ar as possible kapt separate trom the question of carrying on the duties 
fiready undertaken by the imperial and provincial Governments, As respeots these last, he said 
digain that. we mast provide funds from some souree, if we would not fall utterly back and behind 
rein cot Tadia and let the country relapse into a state worse than under the despotic rulers 
Srho, in some degree, by the exercise of unrestrained power, performed some of the functions 
Which wwe now east on civilised institutions. It might be possible so to arrange that, our 
prisoners should not actually by let out of jail; that the police should not, be abolished ; that: 
PMsting schools and dispensaries should sot bo altogether sbut_up, if we put a stop to almost 
ail public works, Public works were no doubt in some degree discretionary, and by resolutely 
Shetking the growth of the other departments, they might be checked ; bot sarely suck & 
sactas teould not be worthy of this great provinee, On theeontrary, ‘the ery had altways been 
Soa witile bad been done in Bengal, He would not enter on the question whether or not this — 
might be justified in the past ; suffice it to say that we were now told—you have the thing in 
ders hands, you have complained allthis time that too little has been done, you ean now raisem 
ghd de move... In other provinces increased expenditare might no doubt in one shape or 
fe mot by an increased and inereasing land revente. Here that greatest soures of revenae wa 
fixed, no more eould be raised; and be thought it was apparent that if we would remove the stigm 
sect had been cast on Bengal, if we would improve aud advanee, we must put our shou 
fhe wheel. It was morally impossible that while other provinees wore being tax 

“go foe, Tt would be a seandal that because we bad a permanent, 
“settlement had been respectad, Bengal should therefore go without the: 
comforts and improvements, Ane an SE 















































As regards the general Government ‘of India, we wae very ronch in the position: ofa 
eedar to whom an estate had been let ut a rent fixed for ever. The zemindar was naturally 


inclined to improve; he might say tothe putneedar you are really the substantial 
proptietor; you should do it yburgelf with such asfistance from me’as my share in the profits 
fairly represents. 

‘Whatever the cause, we could not lool round without seeing that there was trath in the 
assertion that in materia] improvements Bengal was bebind other provinces. Look at the 
vend, court-houses, seraies, jails, and many other things in other parts of India, and you saw at a 
lance that Bengal had great needs, and whatever the Suse of that difference might. be, if it 
Brae he aut right at all, we must do it ourselves, or otherwise it would nat be done at ail. 

‘The conclusion then’ to which he came with respect to the Provincial Budget was, that we 

‘ust either arrange to impose some new provincial taxation to meet ea) jerable and increas- 
ing wants, or we must directly or indirectly throw # portion of the burden on local cesses. 

THe was, he once more repeated, very unwilling to propose this last, because, as he said before, 
it threw a suspicion over our proposals, and weighted those local rates with that whieh did not 
striotly belong to them, at a time when we wished to make them eptuble to the people for 
their own bevefit. If, when the time for discus came, the Conncil as representing 
the people, should say deliberately, Zf me are to have cessor, we Hod rather pay a litle more, awk 
have no separate taz, why, they were probably the f that ; but his own advice and 
inclination would be to impose some provi i hitherto defrayed from 
the general revenues, and to keep local taxation for local parpost not hitherto so met. 

Well, then, what provincial taxation were we to propose? To be frank he had not yet fully 
made up his mind. He was very anxiously watching the action of the other local Governments 
on whom also this duty had been imposed, wad who were earlier in thefield. As far as he had 
teen, the only really new tax that had been propored by several of the local Governments was 
thelicense tax,—a tax which, in another place, he had described as beinss a sof of rough income 
tacon the smaller ineomes other than those derived from land and it would ‘be for them to consider 
Whether we should adopt a similar tax in this provinee. ‘There were, be believed,certain Bills passed 
in Madras, of whieh he had not been able to get a copy, and amongst ‘them he understood a 
hoase tax found a place, ‘There had also been a proposal far taxing marriages but he believed 
pose poor abandaued: algo a whoel tax, THe tinderstood that proposals had been made for 
taxing servants and elephants, so as to reach the ‘as was done in Englund. There had 
cleo Koen at various times proposals for putting a tax on sales and successions but a difficulty 
had beep found as to the mode in which the tax could be imposed, except in the form of 
stamp duties, which was a means of taxation reserved {or tip purposes, In some 

ovinees they had for local purposes oetroi duties in towns, and ferry tolls, which seemed to 

im to be something in the nature of transit duties; and there were also ordinary tolls on 
Tundéa means of revenue which he should feel very much disi ined to propose to the 
Council so far as local roads were concerned. However, the matter of taxation was in ourown 
ands, and he had no doubt that a choice eould be male of some sort of provineial taxation 
which might be suitable to the circumstances of this province, 

He fad said that be bad not made up his mind individually as to what should be the form 
of taxation, but he would-make bold to say what, in his opinion, ought net 60 be the form of 
taxation. He spoke on this subject wi r ‘he opinions of others in and out of 
this Conneil, because he was h 5 el s,and others, differed 
He his views on this subject. But he must say distinctly that, in his opinion, it was impossible to 
ort the deficit in our funds by putting an additional tax on salt. That was « mode which 
mmomed to him to beentirely out of the question. He would take le i 
see awaddition to the salt tax scomed to him to be practically impossible, ‘The first reason 
was this EE iol vag narerved as a source of imperial revenue, and therefore wo could not make 
ny additibn to the tax on salt for our purposes, Perbape,after that, to giveany other reasons 
any Ti be like the man who gave thirteon reasons for not firing a sulute, the first of which was 
that he had no powder, However, he would give other reasous also. 

The next reason which seemed to His Honor to militate 
existing duty on salt was, that it was already enormond righ—in 
than anything but extreme finageial necessity could, just 
country where the staple food of the poorest was of that character which required a large 
proportion of tinis condiment, it wue ahard enough thing to have recourse to so very heavy 
erty on aalt for the purpose of raising a revenue, and that no human being would, for the 

<fiest time, dream of proposing to impose a tax at the enormous rate ‘at which it was now 
Te was only beeauee it existed and was a fixed branch of the revenue, ‘and because 
the financial difficulties of the country were so great that though the Government bad 
iy desired to lower the tax, ‘they had been unable to do so, that the tax was permitted to 
Femain at ite present rate, He might quote on this subject a paper written by a very able 

f thigh the late Tieutenant-Governor had left with him, although Sit 
with the opinions therein expressed. The paper to which he had 
opinion of gentleman who had had great opportunities of forming 

‘He alluded to Dr. W. W. Hunter, who said— 


sources of, wealth to the provinee., 
form one of the staple 
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ents, that we ‘should accompany a tax of this kind by. some tax which would more 
cially touch the rich, Some native gentlemen had lately told him, since it was understood 
@ income fax would be taken off, that they would, prefer the imposition of an income 
tax for provintial purposes to anything else. He wasnot sure whether the Council would 
consider such # tax admissible, but ax far as he was concerned, if the higher classes really 
wished for it, and the Government of India wonld permit it, the thing might, be cousidersd. 

That was all he had to say on this subject of provincial taxation, He would now 
address himself with the utmost diligence to ascortain what could be eut down, and he would 
thea retnrn to the subject and submit to the Council the sum which it would be necossary to 
raise for provincial purposes, and alter taking the best advice, he would state the moans by 
which he would proposo to raise that amount. What he had now said was only in the nature 
of throwing out suggestions ; but as soon as he was able to make a careful examination of 
the expenditure under the different heads, und had taken advice as to the most aeceptable or 
least unacceptable form of taxatiou, he would propose to the Council a Bill for tise purpose 
of supplementing the assignments in so far as they might be found to fall short of the most 
necessary requirements of the diflerent departments. 

He had been long in coming to the real subject of the motion before the Council, namely 
the Bill'to be introduced to provide for local rating for roads and communications. ‘The 
hon’ble member who introduced the motion had well expressed the principle and objects of 
the measure, and it was not therefore ne y that His Honor should detain the Council by 
saying much more on that subject. The hon’ble member had entirely eleared the groand 
as regards the character of that taxution, and His Honor had also endeavonred to clear the 
ground by showing how provincial taxation might be distinguished from local rating. This 
Bill was intended to be restricted entirely to local purposes, and the funds that 
under its operation would be administered by local bod 
result of long consideration and discussion, It was ba 
Secretary of State in conjunction with the Government of India, 

Governor of Bengal, and worked out Ly a committee appointed for the purpose, and presided 
over by the hon’ble member. No doubt the Council would readily accept the principle 
i should be adginislered by local bodies. It was totally 


provement should be undertaken from funds derived 
from the Imperial Government for provincial administration, or even from provincial fands. 
‘There were certain things which the people of each locality must do for themselves, and the 
object of this Bill was to enable the people to do those things for themselves. Indirect 


taxi ccly possible in restricted localities : for local purposes you must resort to that 
form of taxation which was long known in many countries as local rating, and it was the 
uh + of the present Bill to enable the people to raise the necessary funds by that form of 
self-imposed taxation. 

‘The hon’ble member had alluded to the history of this question, and His Honor need 
say little more at present on that subject. It was well knowa that in other provinces 
considerable funds had been raised by cesses, and expended on local improvements. We 
had had a different system in Bengal. “There were in this province only some moderate fands 
raised from the profits of prison labor and from ferries and canals, and the question of raising 
local fands by local taxation for works of local improvemeut had not previously been much 
considered. Recently it had been first suggested in connection with the question of the 
education of the people. He believed that the ubjection had been raised, und he thought fairly 
raised, that it would not be fair to lay on the land alone the whole burden of the popular 
education, It was also stated that there was in Bengal a large amount of voluutary effort 
in the way of education, and it was said that it would not be desirable to stifle those efforts by 

system of compulsory rating. ‘That objection was made in Bengal and had been made in 
England. In the end the difficulties regarding an educational cess were found to require so 
much consideration that it was determined to introduce first a Bill to provide for the most, 
necessary material improvements. So much, as he had said, had been settled before the scheme 
of provincial finance had been resolved upon, He might perlaps be in a position at 
some futitre period to propose a Bill for the purpose of improving and extending local education, 
At the same time he must distinctly declare that if we adopted the Bill now before the 
Council, we would be in no degree pledged to apply the same principle to an educational cess. 
He threw out as.a suggestion, for the consideration of the members of the, Council and others, 
whether it might not be ‘possible as respects education to propose the adoption of 
the principle that had been lately introduced in England, by which where voluntary efforts 
si to supply 4 sullicient. amount; of education, no local taxation was imposed, but where 
‘tls failed, a local rate was imposed, The hon’ble member in charge had 

ion fora local road Bill in the most general terms, as the Bill bad not 

in ite fill details. He had told the Council that the Bill was one for the 

communications. Before the Bill was submitted it would be carefully 
sat Ne Geena op might be found ae ais to report 

| have the most ample and full opportunity of seeing’ 
f and he trusted, ch are epi pae i 

h that leave be given to bring in a Bill to.provide for 
- 
it ate 
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‘The Ho: ‘Epen said he did not ERs to follow His Honor the President 
on the question of local taxation, but only 4 to express his geueral conchrrence in the 
views that had been exprossed. ‘But as allusfon had been made to those who were strohgly in 
favor of an increased salt duty in lieu of direct taxation, and as he "had taken “an active 
part in supporting that view, he thought that he might be pi itted to give kis reasons for 
the notions which he entertained on the subject. He sbould like. fo state his réasons for 
not considering the arguments that had been addneed by the hon’ble the President against 
an increase of the salt duty as altogether conclusive, ‘ : 

First, it was said that salt was an article of imperial revenue, which we were therefore 
unable to tax. No doubt if the Couneil was to sit down and propose to pass a law for rais- 
ing the duty on salt this objection would be absolutely unanswerable, and obviously if the 
Government of Tndia would not consent to our raising funds for provincial services by an 
incronse of tho salt duty, there was an end to the matter But what he desired to urge, and 
what those who thought ‘with him desired to urge, was that if it could be conclusively shown 
that the sult tax was the best mode of raisiug the necessary increase to taxation for 
provincial purposes, and the mode was in accordance with the wishes of the people who had 
to be taxeil, it would be open to the local Gove to ask tho Government of India, in 
lieu of all other local taxation for provinei , to agree to the imposition ofa small 
addition to the cxisting duty on salt for local purposes. Hyery one fully admitted that this 
Council could not impose a tax on salt; all that it was desired to urge was, that the 
Government of India, in liou of pressing us to raise local cesses of an irritating and wasteful 
character, might themselves do all that was necessary by this indirect form of taxation, to 
which nobody raised auy sort of objection, and iu fact which nobody knew that they were 
paying. 

Feithe second reason that had been given against an inerease of the duty_on salt was 
that the tax was already so high that no one would be likely to agree to its imposition 
at its present rate if it were now for the first time proposed to levy such a tax. Aw to this 
objection, he admitted that the tax on salt was high compared with the intrinsic value of 
the article; but he wished to point out that notwithstanding the high rate of the duty, the 
price of salt including the duty was no higher now than it had been from the beginning 
‘of our rule in India, and was less tha it hadbeen t airs ago in consequence of the 
large importation of foreign salt and improved transit. ‘The price of the salt commonly 
nsed by the lower classes was less than two annas per seer, and had continued: at that 
rate for a long time; yet the first investigation into the subject of a salt tax in the 
early days of our rule in India showed that two annas was the retail rate: so that practically 
at the first levy of this duty the tax had been just as much felt by the consumer as mow, a 
more $0; for although the price of every other article of consumption had largely increased, 
although the price of labor and, t f wages Aad much increased, though the value 
of money had decreased, the price of salt remained what it was when we first came into this 
country. And he could not see how, in the face of that, anybody could hold that the salt tax 
was tod high. A further proof was to be found in the fact that the annual consumption 
of salt had nearly Youbled and was going on increasing. and that the revenue derived. from 
salt had increased at a rate at which no other branch of the revenue had increased. Surely 
if the salt tax was too high, there would have been some falling off in the consumption of 
salt; but on the contrary the revenue from salt had increased at a rate in excess of every 
other branch of the imperial revenue and quite in excess of the nominal increase attribut- 
able to increase of population. 

With regard to the paper from Mr. Hunter that had beon read to the Council as eon- 
clusive evidence of the impropriety of taxing salt, he did not pretend to be able to follow or 
understand the arguments of the writer ; but so far as he was capable of understanding them, 
they amounted to this : that because the people of Italy and Greece eat salted fish, nnd because 
‘Mr. Hunter fancied he traced something in common between the Ooryah and the Greek and 
Ttalian, therefore the people of Orissa would make salted fish one of their staples of food if 
‘the salt tax was not so high, and that their present state of ill health and suffering arose from 
their not eating salt fish. But, as he (Mr, Eden) had said before, the price of salt had not 
Juereased in consequence of the high rate of duty put upon it ; the price was the same now 
dasit had been many years ago. ‘The people of Orissa never hiad’been in the habit of eating 
salt fish: they would not touch it if they got it for nothing; and he could not therefore con- 
‘ceive any ‘ent more ridiculous than that under which the change in the state of the 

yubli¢ health in that provinee was attributed to want of salt fish. It showed a 


Ygnorance of the habits of the people to make such an assertion. , 
‘Then again it was said, if an additional tax was put upon salt, there would be i 
“temptations to carry ona smuggling trade in salt, and.ns a proof of this it, was sa 


fe ale of the North-Western ces eat a great deal of untaxed 
“be true as to other parts of India: it was'a point on which he was not qui 
apy fo Besa rhe 
“ people to obtain any 
‘Behar, and certainly this extraordinary. 
with the destruction of 
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we came to bi parson consumed oni an average six seers of salt per annum at 
The outside, and thagg small ingrotae of duty, sy four annas or cightt annex per maund, 
would yield more tham all the Toeal taxes put Yogethor, it was quite clear that not a single 
jn the gountry wonld know that he was paying any additional tax at all: what was 
iw ‘mmas or eight annas maund’to the agricultural laborer who only eat the seventh 
srruadnd ia the year domffared to acess on land or a house tax, Even those who 
ee hat the salt which they consumed had been subjected to the payment of a duty, did 
not Imow how the tax was paid or collected. 

Men it was said that ai inerease of the salt tax would lave the effect of shifting 
tho burden from the rich and putting it upon the poor. But he thought that such an 
argument could hardly bear examinations; it was one which had often been used and as 
aoe refuted, For although probably the poor man consumed as much salt as the rich 
nan, yet if we took into consideration the peculiar relations of the rich with the poor—if 
ram dsidered the numbor-of retainers that the richer classes of the natives had always 
Shout them-—it would be found that the apparent inequality did not in fact exist; for every 
soive was acatstomed to feed his retainers, aud they therefore, ot uly paid the tax them- 
relves, but for all their retainers as well, where a poor man paid a single rate, the rich man 
paid'10, 20, 30, or 60 rates as the case might be, Any way, the tax was heavy on the poor 
ra he would not be slow to shift it, by the increased price of Iubour, to the rich, Any tax to 
ring in’ anything at all must b 1d on the masses, and not on the few rich men of the 
conntry, aud he undorstood the object of the cesses to be to reach the masses He was quite 
cone that any tax which did not reach the lower classes would bring, us very little, 

warie y tobacco tax he desired to say this, that after careful consideration, the late 
Licutezant-Governor, Sir William Grey, came to the conclusion that a tax on tobaeco and 
aaeee aa ealt were based on the sume principles, if tho fact were honestly stated without 
Foference to mere soutiment, Everything that could he said against a tax, on salt, could 
be suid against a tax on tobacco. ‘Tobacco, though some cho-e to call it luxury for the 
te cof their argument, was just ax much a necessary of life to the native ws salt, But 
thore was this to be said in favor of a tax on salt, that it was levied with vory grout facility 
acre levied like a still-lead duty on spirits at the place of production or importation, aud 
W Thoat the very slightest direct interference with the consumer ; there were no collectors and 
Tax-gatherers, all was done by the officer of customs; whereas the collection of a tax on 
ohtte would require the employment of an enormous establishment, let loose to plunder 
the people; and even with auch au establisinnent the proper collection of a tax on tobacco 
soe Pi te absolutely impossible when we eame to consider that in every little garden in the 
country tobacco was grown and manufactured for home consumption hy the people them- 
Coven The only way to levy a tax on tobacco effectually in these provinces, except 

ossibly by an absolute prohibition of the cultivation of tubscoo way by cultivation 
Reenses, and he hoped that no one in the present day would advocate such w proceeding ax 
that, On the whole, he thought the case was simply this, that if we wished to have any great 
GAY of money, we mutst have a tax which everybody must, pay, whether he liked it or not. 
The much abused income tax with all its interfercnee and wrong could not possibly bring 
in any amount similar to what would be obtained, without its being in any way even felt 
fas 2 burden to thé people, by an increase of the duty upon salt. 

Mi. Ronmxson said, as the hon’ble member who had just spoken had alluded to this 
subject of the taxation of salt, he wished to take the opportunity of stating that it had always 
appeared to him that the objection to the salt tax, as a tax on the poor, was only a sentimental 
one; he had never heard anything that could be called an argument unged against it. It was 
entirely in defence of the poor, especially in Bengal, that he was in favor of an increase of 

~ the salt tax in proference to any other form of taxation, if it were necessary to tax the poorer 
classes at all. In the first place, such a tax could be collected without any additional expense 
tewthe Goternment; and tn increase to the salt tax might be infinitesimal, and yot yield a 
freater revenue than almost any other scheme of taxation that could be devised, requiring 
the cost of new machinery for its collection. 

sort thor reason for his preferring an increase of the salt tax was most strong in favor of 
those very classes which it was the general wish of every one to protect from the burden of 
Saestiony namely, the very poor classes of the people of Bengal ; becanse the tax would be 

MMthoxt the dircet agency of any officer of the Government, and without any 
‘assessors or collectors entering any village or making any direct application to the people at 
Air eithout the people being called upon to make any returns or to attend any officer in 
Ponsequence of any assessment, or being in any way personally interfered with or harassed 
_-in the payment of the tax. 
Be geen) yeasons he had always thought that an increase of the salt tax was 
; ‘way of raising additional rerenne. ‘There was nothing that the people 
ie there was nothing that they objected to so much, as any form of Government 
ind which brought them in direct communication with the ‘officers of Government. 


s, a8 the ‘ect had been raised, he would beg to say that he ho) that thé 
Se eae a ret palipou be fully aouatdared, i tho “pootes 
be he taxed, ‘all sentimental Obections to this form of taxation. And 




































































































‘Next if-wasi all bila totbearan{aditional tas.” appear to him that when x 
fe ge hia ce Sar eos 


i (TIER. 8K 
Statement which ome President ‘has @ I 
he was under the impression that there would ‘bo ud di 
of the hon’ble members had already ‘peued the quostitm’ms to what 
suitable form in’ which additional taxes could be locally raised to meét the ahticipated ; 
in the local budget, he deemed it right to say afew words on the hii Tt was: 
hard: that while the imperial Government had retained ig ifs hands all the known and. 
‘available sourees from which revenue dhad beon hitherto, Aerived, the local Governments 
should be called upox, by a strange and rather questignable poliéy. of financial decenttne 
lization, to supply the deficit cansed by the transfer of certain services to those Governments. 
‘That deficit, though apparently only 23 lakhs, was in reality very nearly double. that 
amount; the allotments for those services the budget 
of an exceptional year. It wa8 not easy i \t 
must know well enough, to discover new sourdes for taxation 5 bat i imperi 
a-choice was to be mailé amongst the existing ones, he perfectly agreed with the tworh 
members who had preceded him, that an additional duty on salt was the leas 
mode in which an additional revenue could be raised,’and he said this, to the 
belief, more in the interest of the poor than that of the rich. No tax could be pire 
in-this conntry which did not reach the poor, because they constituted unfortunatel yainet 
per cent. of the population, and unless it was meant'to exempt them altogether 
contributing to the additional necessities of the State, no other scheme ‘of taxation that he 
wag aware of, would be more acceptable to them than the one contended for by the hon’ble 
members. And he ventured to say that if his countrymen were polled on the question, they 
would almost unanimously vote for it. 

A tax on tobacco, to which allusion has been made hy His Honor the President, was no: 
doubt one which would reach the masses; but considering the thrifty and provident habits 
‘of “his countrymen, he certainly thonght it would not be productive, at any rate not 

anently so. It was an article which had come largely into use only since thé last 

ty or sixty years. It was hardly known in our cquntry a hundred years ago, and if a heayy 
duty was put upon it to make the tax productive, besides the oppression in various Wi 
which the imposition of a new tax must necessarily. entail, and that. principally ypon 
‘poor, by calling into existence a new machinery for the assessment and collection of the’ tax, 
the consumption, he felt confident, would be sensibly reduced within a short period, ‘4 

Both this and the ecss on land proposed to ba jevied would fall on the poor, and hé was” 
hot-prepared to say that those taxes would be less burdensome or oppressive to them. than if 
the sum contemplated to be levied upon them were raised by an additional duty on salt, 
‘He hnd already placed on record his views as to how this additional salt duty was to’ be. 
supplemented by another tax which would fall exclusively on the rich, and he need ‘not refer 
toitnow. He reserved whatever he might have to say on the principle of the proposed 
local road cess measure when leave was asked for the reading of the Billin Council. 

Rasant Jorexxpno Monux Tasone rose to address the Council whe are, 

‘Tat Apvocart Gexrnar, rose toorder. He said he rose simply with the object of eaggeste 
ing that he thought it was not desirable that this discussion should proceed. The motion. 
before the Council, as he understood it, was the introduction of a Bill for a specific % 
the object-and character of which were stated by the hon’ble member in charge of that 
in-a most general form. His Honor the Presilent. had then, he (The Advocate Geveral 
sure to the Insting satisfaction of the Council, made a general statement with gegard 

taxation, He conceived that this was hardly the time or the occasion for hon’ble membe 
‘to ventilate their opinions. on the subjevt, as to whether or not particular tax, whieh w 
not in any es way connected with the motion before. the Council, was desirable. 
“hoped he should not be considered to be dictating to the Council in making this ol 
‘but he did think that this discussion should not be further i 3 

His Hosox Te Pursroenr said, his feeling 


wit = 
was that this discussion was 
: tied ti wane time he must ead oe ‘cify baila ticabh soos 
fy imself in taking the opportunity, when making iget Statement, of going i 
“what wider field than a pedis Date sno and expenditure of the year. 
should apologize to the Conneil for that irregularity ; bat he believed that as 
i occasion, he might claim their fies and, toa eertain re he 
ad made, 


own favor, in making the statement he hing’ toe 
was the right of hon’ble merabers to meet the statements which be hud taken 
to the Council. At. the same ; , 


expected to be in,aceord 
be sufficient that he should tell 
id have the moet eat nd 


fy 





When he spoke of the people 










ar ely ts Medand spoke Baalish, but. the macs ofthe people 
tremeclves, To find a am Me tek tan of iiovteopl had bean the 
subject of eo) mn. On & tecént.oveasion, when 'n gentleman sented 
ng thie i, profe ‘he of behalf of the ryots, he took upon himecif to ask 

her dby hon’ ble" menor the opfatone of the ryote... No 


hon'ble member took advantage himself as an exponent of the 
wishes of the ryote; and perhaps he might, say that. there did not seem to be amo 
vitlemen in thie Counell any one who could be considered a representative of the mastes. 
he gentlemen who compcsed tho non-official element in the Council must be taken chiefly 
‘to represent the upper strata ‘of Baropean and Native society; there was no member among 
them who could say that he wasp representative of the proper people; and he bad tound 
Extreme diffigulty in finding anywhere any person who could fully inform him of the feeling 
crthe rmasses of the people, He did not know whether we could introduce the system of 
polling or manhood suffrage, and things of that sort that might be somewhat difficult, At 
any rate he could say this, that throngh the instrumentality of the local officers and others 
the Governmodt would endeavour to become acquainte! with the feelings of the masses of the 
people. Strong as his own opinions wore, if be should really be convinced that the masses of 
sre eaple-—in the sense of the lower strata of society and not of the upper classes only, the 
peonle.on, whom the real burden would, fall—really preferted to have an increased daty on salt 
fo any other form of provincial, as distinseuished from local, taxation, and if such a thing were 
postible, he would be ready in this and in other things to yield his own opinion to the wishes 
PiMthe people who were to be taxed, But as respects the sult tax, he did not think it could be 
Gone ; they must remember that it was the last straw that broke the camel’s back. 
it appeared to him, however, that we had already gone far enough in the path of 
irregularity, in disenssing the question of provineial taxation as di tinguished from local 
tenation, which latter was the subject now before the Council. He had laid before them all 
the invormation that he at present poseeesed, and some considerations in regard to provinei 
taxation, but he was not now prepared jon on that subject. 
The matter now before the Council was a Bill for the purpose of local rating 5 and therefore 
if, after the promise be had given hon’ble members that their view should be most fully 
‘considered before a scheme for provincial taxation was introduced —if hon’ble members should 
fhink ft not to carry on that discussion at present,—he thought it might be desirable 10 
‘eonfine‘onrselves to the consideration of the subject at: present before us. 
Mean Jovesxpro Mouws Tacour said that after what had fallen from His Honor the 
President he would not at present go into the question of the salt tax. But with tegard to 
the question of Tocal rating, he would only say that as the Bill was not before the Council we 
‘could not disenss its principles; but by not opyosing its introduction he wished it to be 
nderstood that he did not in any way commit himself to the adoption of the. measure. 
Banoo Diouamer Mirren said it, was not his wish, as he had already observed, 
segthins ‘at the present moment on the principle of the proposed measure, but he might as 
vobscrve that if the repairs of the district roads should have been ‘estimated to cost 
Ti lakbe of rapecs, and if the imperial grant for roads be 13 lakhs, as he found from the 
budget statement, where then was the necessity for a road cess, So far as the construction of 
Or ade war concerned, he thought such works should be undertaken tainly on aself- 
sanporting. principle ‘and towards that end tolls should be levied on the traffic thereupon. 
‘Not only did he think this to be the correct principle upon which roads should be constructed 
and maintained, but that a strict adherence to it would be a check to the opening 
of roads which were not dictated by the actual neces ities for the time being, (Tu Puesromnr 
eorrected the speaker by saying that the estimated cost of 11 lakhs for repairs had 
‘peference only to imperial and not district roads.) Ifthe estimate, as he now found, had 
reference only tothe repairs ‘of imperial roads, then of course his remarks did not apply.” 
 Mhe. motion, was then to. 
REGULATION OF MARKETS IN CALCUTTA, 
Mr. Scmaxcs postponed the motion, which stood in the list of business, for the consider 
ation of the teporval the Select Committce on the Bill for the better regulation of markets 












































Caleatta, 
~ Piss Council was's ijourned to Saturday, the 1st April. 





STATEMENT A, | a ; 
Fnoial receipte and eapenditere 1869-70 to 1871-92. 
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Jailn 21a4300 | 2182000 | 2057717 | e490} 21,84.186 22,18,073 
14,035 3,09, 003 3,63,067, 364,345 
55.57.870 | aon7at | 455.531 54,55,088 
Bihcation 23,49,846 ‘e246 | 22,99, 889 34,01'909. 
Medical Tose | 897.196 S1AIT 445 ‘981637 © 
Printing «=| 3.49892] 417921 ios | £0s.169 B2N010 
Kouls | eetise80 | 18,78,000 | 14,88,100 | 55,106 | 15.498265 i std 
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‘Toolaand Plant | ‘so | "soz hor | 52,807 
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© Avwilable Rs, 250,070. = ‘f 
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STATEMENT B. 
PROVINCE OF BENGAL. 
Blatoment showing (he expenditure incurred on Original Works and Repairs during the seven years 
From 1863-64 fo 1869-70, and the grante for 1870-71 and 1871-72, 





Hoans axp Miortiaxnous Pome J.” 
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F.R, Boros, 
Contriiler of Public Works Accounts, Benga, 
STATEMENT 0. 
PROVINCE OF BENGAL, : 
Slatement of Public Works assets and estimated expenditure, 
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From Couvm’ W. Aoxew, Officiating Commissioner of Assam, to the Secretary tothe 
Government of Bengal, Revento Department,—(No. 78, dated Gowhatty, the Gth April 
1870.) g ; 


T nave the honor to forward, for Sinisa to the Hon’blethe Lientenant-Governor, 

the annexed copy of a letter from assistant commissioner, 

ice eratamet 10s Aieah 20Fe. Mr. A. C. Campbell, reporting the discovery, in mouzah 

Door Champagoorie, of asubstance which there seems to be no donbt is good limestone, The 

mouzah is situated in the Burpettah sub-division, and lies abont twenty-four miles north of 

the station of that name; and if Mr. Campbell be correct. in his surmise that he has found 

| cea ‘of Hmestone there, he has undoubtedly made what may indeed certainly well 
prove a discovery of the greatest value. 


2. I shall forward to Government by Major Comber, who is about to proceed to Cal- 
eutta, a specimen of the stone and of the burnt lime, and should they be favorably reported 
upon by competent authority, I beg leave to suggest that if the services of an officer of the 
geological department be available, they may be placed at once at my disposal, as there 
Br still time before the rains set in for the locality in question to be examined and its 
capabilities ascertained. Until the extent and value of these is known, I shall request 
‘Mr. Campbell not to grant a lease to any one to quarry limestone ; and the terms on which 
‘such leases should be granted will hereafter be submitted through the Board of Revenue if 
Mr. Campbell’s discovery be favorably reported on. 









From A. ©. Cromntit, Ese., Assistant Commissioner of Burpettah, Assam, to the Deputy 
‘Commissioner of Kaumroop, Assam,—(No. T—A, dated Camp Bojali, the 19th Marel 
18704) 


I nave the honor to report the existence of beds of limestone in monzah Cham- 
pagoorie, on the slopes of the hills which form the northern boundary of that mouzab. 
2. Who locality where the lime strata aro, is at an an elevation of about 300 or 400 feet 
above the surrounding country, on an extensive plateau covered with grass and tree jungle, 
which is epprouched through a line of country, the rising of which is so gradual, that no 
symptoms of an ascent are observable until, on looking buck after reaching the spot, a view 
js obtained of nearly the entire district on both sides of the Berhampooter. “i 
‘3. Until the lime locality is visited by a practical geologist, it is impossible to ascertain 
the precise limit to which the strata extend ; but so far as my unprofessional knowledge enables 
me to judge, Lam of opinion that the supply of lime is unlimited. I examined about four or 
Eve milosof country about the locality, and noticed throughout that the lime strata 
up innamerous places above the surface. As I have no doubt that the strata are more or lesa 
‘Connected with each other, the inference that may naturally be drawn is that these limebeda 
fare of very great extent, and if properly worked will be sufficient to supply the whole of the 
ince, as well as Eastern Bengal with lime. 4 
4. ‘The closest water communication to the spot is a small stream abont four miles from 
it, called the Khar Khoot, which is navigable throughout the year for dugouts of twenty or 
‘rty mands burthen, and in the rains native crafts of any burthen can navigate it, A good 
road might be made to the river from the lime beds at a cost of Rs. 1,000, 
~ 5, ‘Tho supply of fuel in the neighbourhood is abundant, as the low hills near about it =~ 
‘re covered with forest. | 
"6, _ Several natives ofthis sub-division are already. anxious to obtain pottahs to work the 
Timo beds. I have not given thom encouragement to present formal applications, bat f would 
‘bo glad to obtain your instruction on this point. 
"2, Teg to forward by the accompanying messenger a specimen of the lime rock as 
7ied-out of the earth, as also a parcel of lime petra al burning some stone similar to 
e specimen sent. 1 beg to add that a very strong heat is required to convert the stone into 















f 1, and I em) |, for this purpose, charcoal kept ignited by tho blast of a smith’s 
Vellows. _Insuflciont heat alters the stone to « blackish mud colour and appearance, 


, Officiating Under-Secretary to the Government of to the 
ot a a Cl Survey in India,—(No. 8008, dated Toe Wie ae 
Ae) Peas ey) 
ected to forward the accompanying copy of a letter from the Commissioner of ~ 
Aaa together with a box containing a swmall quantity of lime- 
stone d wed in the Burpettah sub-division, and to request 
te report.on the properties of the limestone.. +e 








. 4 x 
Mxpitoorr, Bsq., Officiating Superintendent, Geol Survey 
. Beapox, Hsg., ‘Oficiating ode eriatary to pal 
(No. 825, duted Caloutta, the Sth August 1870.) : = 
In reply to your letter No. 8008 of 28th July, I have the honor to submit the following 


temétks upon the sample of limestone forwarded therewith from Champagoorie, in Assam, 
3, An average prece of the mass nent yiekled to arfalysis 05. per cent, of earbonate of 


lime and 5 per cent. of impurities (sand, clay). It is rich limestone, i.e, it would 
syicld a pee, fat Kime, having ‘an hydraulic. properties i eit, bop pupal, af spoaiviaie 


Droportionably greator amount of soorki or other admixture fr the preparation of mortar. 


8. The texture of the stone at once betrays its mode of formation and cecurrence, 
‘giving almost conclusive presumptive evidence that Mr. Campbell is mistaken in his description 
‘of these conditions when he speaks of the rock as occurring in continuous beds. ‘Tho 
istinction is an important one geologically, and as affecting the opinion to be formed as to the 
‘abundance of the rock. : ° t 

4. It is calcareous tafa, accumulated by the evaporation of drainage or spring water 
holding lime in solutidu. Its occurrence is therefore manifestly uncertains and not to bo 
counted upon as if it were an ont-crop of a bedded limestone, nor does its appearance give any 
presumption that more solid limestone oceurs in its neighbourhood: the disintegration of a 
tock containing a very small proportion of lime is sufficient, under favorable circumstances, 
to produce large accumulations of this tufa 

5. There is, on the other hand, no knowing to what extent this formation may or mi 
not ‘have accumulated in any spor, and Mr. Cainpbell’s discovery may prove a most valuab) 
fone; considering the dearth of lime in Assam, it is well worth while to proseente the search. 
‘But there ean be no need of a geologist for this purpose, ns may be surmised from what I 
have said. By noticing the form of the ground where-it bas been found, some clue may be 
obtained to likely positions claowlore. “It is simply a quession of poking about in. tha 


ingles. 

6. A largo proportion of the lime used in Rohilkund and Upper India generally is 
hininsd Troms tatu like is one, formed locally 44 the -surfuoe from the watiog ef Ge 
caleareous sandstones of the Sivalik formation. ‘Tho deposits at Champagoorie are probably 
invevéry way anulogous. 


From H. 8. Brapon, Esq , Officiating Under-Secretary to the Govermnent of Bengal, to the 
fication Commissioner of Assam,—(No. 8259, dated Fort Wilham, the 18th August 
1870.) 

T Aw directed to ncknowledge the receipt of yourletter No. ‘78 dated the'6th April 

last, with enclosure, roporting the discovery, by Mr. A. C. Campbell, of a species of lime. * 

stone in moumih Door Champagooric, in the Burpettan sub-division, and forwarding a specinen 

of ‘the stone in question. 
2. In reply I am to forward tho nccompanying copy of a report by the officinting 
+ No 605 dated 6th angutiero, SUPEMIDtendent of the geological survey -in India ‘om the. —pro- 
newtl*. nerties of the limestone, and to request that, in view to-nscertain- 
ing ‘the actual extent ari vile of Mr, Campbell's discovery, you will be so good as to direct 

“that officer to carry out w senrch in the manner proposéd by Mr. Medlicott. 

a... 3: The Lieutenant-Governor approves of your suggestion rogarding the grant of quarry 





from Cotoxnt J.B. T. Nrcouts, mts, Secretary to tho Government: 
Public Works Departinent, ‘to'the ‘Officiating ° Secretary to the'Gevernment of 
“Revénné Departraent,—(No.'287; dated Fort William, the 18th January 1871.) 
3 ‘Wirn reference to the officiating under-secretary’s. endorsement ‘No, 3260 of 18th 
ingest last, with enclosures, relating to the discovery of a species of limestone by Mr. 
pbell, assistent commissioner at the Burpettah sub-division, in utilizing which the ¥ 
works department in’ Assam might. it was remarked, be able to.assist, the ie 
jirected to state that a copy of the papers received with the above endorsement} 
‘forwarded to the commissioner in that department, and to euggest that, in 
dime, &e., some reservation should be made in favor of Government. , 


stant Commissioner of Burpettah, to the 
(No, 218, dated Burpettah, the 6th March 1871 














sic 0 in éonti . 
shat’ the if their formation givent in the report of the Government 


Seine 
ist is quite accurate, ? 
geologist i ai dO) mauads of stone have been quarried from along the banks of dry 
nullah, ‘The. dapth of the excavations in no place exceeds sixor eight feet ; the deposits were 
of irregular thickness. In some (og they had formed rocks of considerable size, whilst in 
other parts they merely covered the banks to the depth of a few inches. The extent of 
ground from which the above 3,000 maunds of stone were extracted is about 150 or 200 
Sarde in length along the banks of the nulluh above described. 

44, The cost of extraction of the stone, and conveyance of about half of it to the banks 

of ativer from where water conveyance to Burpettah and Gowalparah is available in the rains, 

‘ider Rs. 200. The transit charges to Gowalparah are not likely, in my opinion, to exceed 
Re. 16 por 100 maunds, which, with the expenditure already incurred, will cause the total cost 
af the atone delivered at a marketable locality to be about Rs. 25the 100 maunds. Consider- 
ore the ratos which now obtain for lime-stone elsewhere, the above results appear favorable, 
wi how that if the stone can be found in suflicient quantities, it can be quarried so as to prove 
remunerative. * 

3. Int the immediate neighbourhood of the experimental excavations above twenty more 
‘apots have been discovered where these deposits exist; but of course until they are worked! it 
js impossible to say to what extent and depth of thickness the stone has formed. Some of 
these places are on perfectly level ground, but Tam inclined to think that they may have at 
offe eee formed the margin of rivulets, the beds of which have been filled up by the deposit 
of silt. 

6.’ About ten miles from the experimental workings I visited the bed’ of a mountain 
stream called the Ogrong, and found that lime-stone deposits of the same kind as that 
Tow under consideration exist on both banks to a very great extent. Judging from the 
exposed portions of rocks only, I would estimate that the supply is as abundant as could be 
deired. - The water of this stream, and of the springs falling into it, is so strongly impreg- 
nated with lime, that in places from which the water has recently receded some of the dry 
poulders are covered with a thick white crust, which, on trial with vinegar, I found to be 
almost puré lime. In some parts along the course of the stream tufa may be seen in process 
of formation ; this is discernible most conspicuously at places where smaller streams or springs 
fall into the main one by precipitous descent. ‘The line of the fall is marked by a broad 
white patitway caused by the adherence of lime to the rocks over which the water passes. 
‘The accretions are thicker at the bottom than at the top, and vary in denseness according to 
the lime they have been forming. In some parts of the banks these accretions have inerensed 
foas to cuuse Inndslips by over-weighting the bank, and I observed large masses of lime 
‘fufa which bad been evidently dislodged from the positions where they had formed and were 
lying in the bed of the river. 

+. Notwithstanding the strong impregnation of lime in the water of this stream, it does 
pot seem injurious'to animal life, When 1 visited the spot, a colony of Bhuteas were encamped 
onthe banks, along which were picketed about eight hundred or a thousand head of a magnifi- ~ 
tant eattle which had been brought from the interior for the Inxnriaut pasturage obtsined on 
the slopes of the lower hills. ‘The only water used was that obtained from this stream, and 
it did not seem to have disagreed with either man or beast, 

vd, ‘The result of my explorations may be summed up as showing that the discovery 
of lime in Champagoorie is less valuable than what T supposed it to be prior to the receipt 
Of the report of the Government goologist, His account of the origin of the formation, aw 
Giseady stated, is quite acenmate. Although the lime tufa in the immediate vieinity of thie 
Spor where it was first discovered. is by uo means exhausted by the excavations which have 
wen made, yet the supply iselimited. ‘The fresh deposits which I have discovered appear at 
preseat most extensive, but it remains to be seen whether they can be worked to an advan: 

he expense of carriage is the chief outlay, and, in the absence of roads and wheeled 

uveyance, would materially results. As the same formation of country as that noticed: 
nel He continues all along, the baso of the hills to the Monass, Thave every reason 
to believe @ of lime tufa exists in that direction, and if it could be found in 




















abundance 
‘prozimity to water conveyance, there can be no doubt that it would well repay working. 
5 Digi : 










Bsq,, Officiating Under-Secretary to the Government of Berigal, to 
i Eeiione OF ‘Assam,—(No. 1162, dated Fort William, tegen 


Sornavinige the reece ip of your memorandum No. 86 dated the 13th 
osiires, submitting a further report from the assistant; commissioner of 
overy of lime its in mouzah Champ: ie 
nor desires that bis thanks may 
dence on the subject will be 
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EAST INDIAN RATLWAY—MAIN LINE. 


Approximate Return of Traffic for Weok ended 18th Murch 1871 ow 1,279} miles epen. 
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CALCUTTA AND SOUTH-EASTERN STATE RAILWAY. 


Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended 18th March 1871,.0m 28 miles open. 
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Approximate Return of Traffic for week ended 25th March 1871, on 223 miles open, 
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‘Phe mean barometer, as likewise the dry avd wet bulb thermometer means, are derived from 
‘the twenty-four hourly observations made dering the day. * 
‘The dew-point is computed with the Greenwich constants.—The figures in column ton represent: 
‘of the air, the complete saturation of which being taken at anity.—The receiver of the 
is 1} feet, and that of the anemometer 70 feet 10 inches, above the level of the — 
qatenine velocity of wind, as indicated by Robinson’s anemometer, is registered from noon to 
noon, s 


‘The extreme variation of temperature during the past ten days 

‘Phe max. temperature during the past ten days 

‘Whe max. temperature during the corresponding period of the past year 
‘The mean humidity during the past ten days 

‘The mean humi during the corresponding period of the past year 
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Proceedings of ‘the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for 
J the purpose of making Laws and Regulations. 





Saturday, the 1st April 1871. 






His Honor tam Lievresani-Govenxor or Bexoat, presiding. 





T. H. Cowie, Esa., | F.F, Wraas, Esq, 

‘Tur Hox’me Asuusy Even, Risin Joreexpto Mowvs Toons, Banavoor, 
A. R. Tnompsox, Esq., ‘T, H, Woxnr, Bsq., 

YV. H. Scuatcn, Bsa., AXD 

T. M. Rontnsox, Esq., | Banoo Dicuaper Mirren. 


CALCUTTA PORT IMPROVEMENT. 


‘Mx. Scnarcn moved for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the Calcutta Port Improvement 
Act, 1870. He said the reason for the motion now made was this, By the existing Act 
nine persons must be appointed to be Commissioners ; and although at present nine Commis- 
viawee had been appointed, and the work had been performed by them, it was now proposed 
that the charge of the port should be made over to the Commissioners, and it was considered 
most desirable that the Master Attendant should be made one ‘of the members of the Commis- 
sion, so that the Commission might receive the benefit of his long experience and advice. At 
the same time the Government were not desirous of losing the services of the members now 
‘on the Commission,; and it would also be necessary to increase the number of Commis- 
sioners very slightly, so as to represent interests not now represented in the Commission. 
For these reasons it ‘was proposed to give power toinorease the number of the Commissioners 
from nine to twelve. The Commissioners ‘themselves whom he had consulted, with the ‘exception 
‘of one, had agreed inthe expediency of the measure. ‘They thought it desirable that the Master 
Attendant should become a member of the Commission, ‘and that their number should be 

ccruased, 80 that they might avail themselves of the power to appoint sub-committees to do 

good portion of the extra work which would devolve upon them when the management of 
theatlkin of the port should be entrusted to them, and which would proms rather heavily 
‘upon them, considering that most of them had their own separate ‘oecupations, It was therefore 
proposed that the Government should have power to nominate not less than nine, and not 
more than twelve persons, to he members of the Commission. 

“Advantage had been taken of the opportunity to remedy an inconvenience that had arisen 
under the wording of the Act. By the sixty-second dection of the present Act it was wided. 
‘that when a jetty was declared to be for receiving, landing, and shipping 
‘notice would be issued to that effect, and the Comm: ners could then call upon the 

dant to compel ‘the masters of ships to take - 

‘and unladen. sageaagel the jetties now realy there were cranes and other 9} 

and unloading pene ‘it was found most convenient that they should be employed 
Paes oe verte: P ‘ 











coup ‘con: ble p time, d be | 
boats as from the jetties. to allot some 
purpose ., and to keep the others solely for the landing-of goods. 
Commissioners therefore thought it necessary to have the r to direst a ship after — 


being unladen at a jetty to be removed to some other jetty or place to be laden. But under 
the it wording of the law the master or owner of a ship might insist upon its being loaded 
at She ice ‘where it was unloaded, and thus méuopolize the jetty to the prejudice of other ships, 
and thus cause inconvenience to the port. The object of the second section of the Bil wagto 
remedy this inconvenience ied * 

With these few words of explanation he begged to move for leave to bring in the Bill. 

‘The motion was agreed to, 

‘Mx. Sonarcn then said that as the charge of the port would be almost immediately made 
over to the Commissioners, he thought it was very expedient that the Bill should be proceeded 
with as soon as possible, He believed that the alterations proposed were not rey material, 
and would not require much discussion and cousideration. He therefore applied ta the 
President to suspend the rules for the conduct of business to enable him to proceed with the 
Bill. 





Tux Pursinenr having declared the rules suspended— 
‘Mr, Scuatcu moved that the Bill be read in Council. 
‘The motion was agreed to. 
On the motion of Mx. Scuatcn the Council then procecded to the settlement of the 
clauses of the Bill. : 
Section 1 was agreed to. 
Section 2 was as follow: 
“Tn the sixty-second section of the said Act, the words or for landing or for shipping” shall be inserted 
after the words landing ‘and abipping * wherever the same words oevur mi the said section; and the. aagpe 
Sesion stall be, cos ‘anf conetruol eee words hereby direc to be inserted” therin had boon originally. 
yerein inserted. 
‘Mx, Scuatcu said that before this section was passed, he would explain that it “was 
roposed by it to give the power of requiring a vessel to bé removed from any jetty after it 
been unladen. Of course it would be borne in mind that the ship ‘would be liable to 
serious accident if it was removed after it had heen unladen without any cargo or ballast, and 
no order for her removal would be made until she had sufficient portion of cargo to render her 
removal safe. 

"Phe section was agreed to. : 

Mu. Cowrr said, with reference to what had been siated by the hon’ble member in charge 
of the Bill, which certainly related to a matter of great importance to the owners of vessels 
which had been unladen’ at the jetties, he proposed to move the introduction of # section to 
the effect of what had been sketched out by the hon’ble member. He thought that it w 
be perfectly competent for the Commissioners to say to the shipowner, “ We will allow you, 
before ordering the removal of your vessel from the jetty, to put in a sufficient quantity of 
argo to render her removal safe, and if you do not do so, we will put in ballast.” r 

‘Mx, Woxore said that if the Commissioners removed the ship from a jetty in spite of the 
ae of the master or owner, they would be liable for the consequences, and he therefore 

fid “not think that there was any necessity for making any provision for that purpose, 
Besides the Commissioners would never move a ship in such a state in face of the protest, 

‘Tue Prestpen7 said he thought there would bea considerable difficulty as to the ques 

tion ‘as to whose duty it was to put ballast on board. If the commercial members were 

"content to leave the matter to the discretion of the Commissioners, he thought that the matter 
‘would be very much simplified. a 
Mx. Wray said it would be dangerous to move a ship from a jetty without ballast; but 
‘at the same time he thought it would be rather hard to require the Commissioners to put in _ 
‘the ballast. ‘The question then was, who was to supply the ballast, and if that point was not 
‘decided,-a ship might lie at a jetty for weeks. 

Ma. Senatca said the Commissioners lind already passed a resolution to the effect that 
any ship might be required to move from a jetty within twenty-four hours’ notice. clad 
‘Te Hov’nix Asnuxy Epex said he thought the best way would be to provide that 

ship was not moved within a certain time after receiving notice, a penal rate of 


tus Paesronsr suggested that the consideration of th 

be deferred, x ref. ote 

‘Ma. Scnazcu then moved that the Dill be refered tu a Seloct Committ, f 
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1,2, 34,5, 8, and 9, ax 
Section 10 was omitted. $ 
‘Verbal amendments were made in sections 12, 14, 15, and 16. 
Section. Biers power to raise loans for the construction of markets “on the secu 
of the lands and buildings thereon, and of the rents, tolls, and fees payable in respect of s 
markets, and the collateral security of the taxes and dues imposed and levied on account of 
the municipal fund under any Act passed in that behalf, or of a portion of them: 
© Baran Joreexono Monoy Tacour moved the omission of the words in lines 12 to 14—* and 
tlie collateral security of the rates and taxes imposed and levied on account of the muni- 
cipal fand under any Act passed in that behalf, or of « portion of them ” He had already 
stated the objections he entertained to the pledging of the general municipal rates for the 
establishment of a market constructed for the benefit of only a portion of the community, 
aud he need not therefore go over the same ground, It had been urged that the proposed 
jnarket, for which the aid of the Legislature had been invoked, was to be a part of a general 
scheme under grhich markets would also be constructed in the native part of the town. He 
thought,that, as far as the native part of the town was concerned, the existing markets were sufli- 
cient for all purposes, and no necessity was felt for the erection of new markets there. ‘The 
funds of the municipality were by no means in a flourishing condition, and it would not be 
for a very long time to come that the municipality would be in a position to erect other markets 
in other parts of the town ; and he believ ef there were other wants more pressing which 
might be attended to as regards the native parts of the town, and instead of supplying 
‘those wants, he thought it would be unjust to give them what they did not want, Besides, 
it was admitted in the letter of the Chairman of the Justices that the proposed market was 
jntended to supersede the Dhurrumtollah market, and to supply the special wants of the 
Buropean section of the community Under these cireumstances he thought it would be 
‘unfar to saddle the general body of the rate-payers with the risk and responsibility of a 
speculation the success of which was extremely doubtful. 
| Mu Weaan said the proposal that had been made to the Council virtually amounted to 
the vetoing of the Bill, for if.the security of the rates and taxes was not guaranteed the 
Government would not consent to lend the mon mired for the construction of the 
proposed market. ‘The amendment of the hon’ble member amounted to raising the whole 
question, as to whether there should be a municipal market or not : this point he believed had 
aiready béen fully discussed, and the necessity for the construction admitted. He thought 
that the proposed market could hardly be called a European market, for provisions 
consumed tr natives would equally be sold there, and the native community would no doubt 
avail themselves of the convenience afforded by a well-regulated market. As to the question 
of pledging the general security of the rates and taxes, he thought that was rather a matter 
‘of form, as there was no doubi that the municipality would take good care that the market 
‘should be so conducted as to support itself. Considering also that the native community were 
fairly represented in the municipality, and that the proposal to establish a market emanated 
from that body, he thought that it was only fair that if the loan was asked for, the Govern. 
gent should have proper security for re-payment, As he had said before, the motion before 
the Council amounted to vetoing the Bill altogether, aud he should be sorry to see it curried. 
‘Pus Hox’sre Asutey Een said that he was not prepared to support the amendment, 
for this reason that this measure had already been determined upon by the Government on a full 
consideration of all that was to be said against it, Yet he might say that he had the strongest 
sympathy with tho native rate-payors as to giving the collateral seeurity of the general muni- 
’ ‘rates and taxes for the repayment of the advance made by the Government for the 
CRatmuotion of this market, which, however plausibly people might decrire themselves int» am 
fargumont to the contrary, we all really very well knew was a market entirely and exclusively 
for the benefit of the Baropean and Hast indian community. Whatever fucijities the market 
* snight afford for the snlo of articles consumed by certain classes of the native community, and 
however well-reguluted its management might be, it was contrary to the habits and feelings 
the natives to purchase their food in the European markets, where meat was Killed and sold 
“Which no native would toneh. For their own food they had their own markets, and would 
Xo thom, The class who used European food were a most limited section of the native comma- 
Oy “With this fact in view it seemed to him not quite honest to contend that the market was 
intended for the benefit of the natives as much as for Eurvpeans. There, no donbt, was a 
‘general feeling on the part of the native rate-payers that the municipality had spent the far 
gf yement and benefit of the bari ce of the 
‘and bad policy to aggravate them stil er, 
aplaint by the establisiment on the security 
for the exclusive benefit of that»portion of the town. 
‘nd tolls derived from the market wonld certainly 
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establishod to be the ease, amdiwras known to be a rethnerative speculation, it was very much 
potter to allow the market to be constructed by a publig company. Ho felt, moreover, that 
the town, especially the native portion of it, was in such a state, that there were a great number 
of essential municipal improvements which called for attention at the hands of the munici-” 
pality long before the improvement of markets should be undertaken. | ‘The stréngest reason 
Which he bad for donbting the wisdom of the present proceeding was that he felt certain that 
‘a8 soon as a market was constracted, it would be found that it would not pay. In this town 
especially it wis impossible to enforce trade out of its natural and customary channels. Zf the 
Justices had learned any thing by experience, he thought they ought to have learned that ; and 
he felt sure that the next step would be that the Justices would ask for power to establish 
farms and slanghter-houses to enable them to provide the market with meat, as they would 
not be able to induce the regalar suppliers and purchasers to have recourse to the market. 

On all those grounds he thought. that this proposal to establish a market was a mistake, 
and would end in failure and expense and meddling with trade, the end of which it was impos- 
sible'to foresee. But at the same time, although he took this opportunity of expressing hi 
opinion on the subject, lest he should hereafter be thought to have concurred iv the propriety 
and wisdom of the establishment of this market, he would uot by his vote impede an 
‘experiment what Government apparently desired to see tried. 

Banoo Diawxner Mrrrer said, he should have had no objection to urgo to the establish 
ment of the proposed manicipal market if he had felt at all sure that it would result in 
success. He dared say hon’ble members had seen the petition presented on this subject by 
the rate-payers of Caloutta, and containing upwards of 2,000 signatures. He wonld neverthe- 
Jess draw the special attention of the Council to that part of it wherein the petitioners in 
substance said, that to ensure success in the establishment of a market, it was not enough that 
‘apiece of land should be bought and some buildings constructed thereon, ‘The owner must 
see it regularly and sufficiently provided with wholesome articles of food, and towards that end 
he must make heavy advances to contraclors; and until the market was fairly established, he 
must himself buy up at remunerative prives such articles as did not find other purchasers. 
‘The question then was, whether the Municipality was prepared to do this in the face of the 
active opposition which it must encounter, and consequently at the imminent risk of incurring 
heavy losses. He thinks the history of the Sealdah market should be a sufficient warnin 

v corporate body undertaking such a work. It was a mistake to suppose that that market 
did not succeed by reason of its defective locality. He had closely watched the rise, and fall 
of that market, and his belief was that its failure was chiefly, if not solely, due to’ the defi- 
cient supply of ment, and to some extent possibly to tho combination of the Aanaamas not to 
make their purchases there. No butcher of any respectability could be provailed upon to 

d the Suburban Municipality was in consequence driven to the 
of Mr. Tayler to keep the market supplied with meat sent 
down by rail from Patna In this way the supply was kept up for a time, but the resources 
‘of Mr. Tayler soon failed, and the market had to be closed in consequence of the heavy 
losses already sustained. Now the question was, whether the same rdle would not have to be 
‘played ont in the case of the proposed market, and whether the Justices were to 
undertake the office of purveyors, which, to ensure success to the market, they could not well 
Tefise,, He would be the last man to grndge to our Huropean fellow townsmen a market sush 
‘as they evidently felt the want of, anless he felt pretty sure that it would never maintain its 
existence without drawing very largely upon the general funds of the Municipality, contributed, 
he need not say, by all classes of the poople, the majority of whom were not expected to 
perspec in the benefits held out by the proposed measure. 
‘Cowrr said he should oppose this amendment on a very short ground, which was 
that it appeared to him, with all respect to his hon’ble friend who had suggested the 
ment, that it was nothing less than absurd and contradictory. He was not going 
‘the arguments he had used on a former occasion ; but he would point out that Farhi 
stood, and would stand with the rejection of this amendment, the Council had been’recog= 
‘nizing, in sections |8 and 17, the principle that the acquisition of land for the establishment 
‘of municipal markets was a proper municipal Burpono} ‘and if that was admitted, he w 
‘Joss to perceive what there was in point of principle to object to the provisions of the 
‘by which the raising of money for admittedly proper purposes was to be secured by 
rents, tolls, and fees of the max for which the money was to be raised and the x 
security of the municipal fund. The section as it stood must be taken in connection ¢ 
‘the addition to section 20 which the hou’ble member in charge of the Bill would propose, by 
which the interest on the monies borrowed for the special purpose of constructing a market 


would in thesfirst instance have to be paid out of the rents, tolls, and fees received from - 
4 and not in any way from the municipal fund. But as the Bill stood, he-was at a 
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‘he hhox’ble - member “be absolutely fatal‘to tho Bill, and he therefore 
i , say aifow words on the subject. * iss 
~The hon’ble member on his left (Mr, Eden), with a discretion much to be commended, 
svas about to divide his favors on this question, inasmuch as he made his speech on one side, 
‘and said he wauld vote on the other. 
fis Honor would address himself to one or two points which fell from the hon’ble member. 
Ho aaid that if you once began to make markets, you might establish farm-yards and the like, 
anda great many tnreasonable things, But Has Honor thought that in ail ‘sug matters the 
Connell must draw a line between what was reasonable and what was unreasonable. If we 
‘ed.to do a-reasonable thing, it was not a sufficient argument against the proposition 
you ‘might do unreasonable things also ; and the question therefore was, whether the pro- 
posal before the Council was reasonable or not; whether the establishment of a market was 
Pthin the oridinary scope and functions of a municipality, Looking to other parts of the 
world, undoubtedly a proposal of this kind was within the seope of the functions of a munici- 
ity-—at least he might say so from the example of several other countries. “It was a great 
Pbject that a great town like this should have a properly constructed and well-regulated 
market. 

Tt seemed to him that there were enormous objections to trusting a great institution 
like a market ton trading company, Whatever conditions you might make, ciroumstances 
might arise which had not been provided for, and you might find yourselves vory helpless 
against the company in two ways, One was this, which had very frequently occurred, when 
‘a company had undertaken obligations which they were ‘unable to fulfil and the’ other 

Was that, if the thing succeeded, they might take advantage of a sort of monopoly to 

to the dearness of provisions, and impose other hardships on the people of the town in 
which the market w: blished. ‘Therefore it seemed to him that the question wa8, whether 
the establishment o! ket was a reasonable and profitable undertaking for a inunicipality ; 
and if it was, ought it not to be entrasted to a public body like the Justices ? 

"Then the question came whether. it was reasonable to saddle the municipality with a 
burden, His Honor entirely sympathized with the opinions expressed with regard to the burden 
that might be thrown on the tax-payers, and he should bs sorry to sadille the municipality with 
any burden that would increase the present municipal rates, Ii we thoaght that the 
market would not pay its own cost, we ought not to pass this Bill; but it seemed to him that 
i public market was likely to pay, it would be such a market as it was now proposed to 
establish: ¢ Phe Sealdah market, as every body knew, was situated in a very remote part of 
the town; it was very far removed from the centre of the town. But he understood that the 
site now proposed was in the very centre of the town, and he understood that it was reason 


ably hoped that it would pay if the expenditure was properly regulated and the management 
efficient, 


ent k 
‘Thon it might be said that if you thought that the market was likely to pay, why not 
eave the money to be borrowed on the security of the market itself? He would answer that 
no reasonable creditor would be likely to lond money on such security, for it might be that a 
aunicipality might indulge in costly structures and gothicarchitecture and other extravagance, 
Qndeonstruct a market which would not pay; whereas if we placed on the municipality 
eventual liability of having to pay from their rates and taxes, it would afford better security for 
good management, and it would be hoped that they would not suffer. In that view he was 
Faolined to support this Bill, supposing the financial expectations to be well considered, 

‘Thon. came the question between Eriropean and Native. The native members wero 
inclined to eay, and the hon’ble member on his left supported them in that view, that this 
‘was a market for a ‘and not for the Natives, and therefore we ought not to put the 
tisk on the general fw 3 Hoor was not prepared to enter on the question whether natives 

vrweuld not derive latge benefit from the proposed market. He could not say; he 
they would. But he ventured to depreeate the introduction of questions of that kind 
ne disoussion of this sort. He fully admitted the reasonableness and plausibility of the argu- 
‘Bente which had been adduced by hon’ble members; but at the same time hp felt that those 
anagaine very dificult questions which would affect every municipality in India, and that it 
muld. be impossible tocarry on sq staninpiliy in the harmonious and catholic manner in whieh 
y eget mnieraliiet ‘would be condusted if these views prevailed, because you would have 
brea ‘work against each other, and the resalt would be that nothing would be 
- one aball. Therefore ho ventured to submit that in this mat‘or he should desire to eliminateall 
, u from discussions of this kind, and to look at the matter in-a broad view, 
i pete undertake, and he hoped 
ab view. If hon’ble members 
ipal for the establishment: of a market. which 
wants of the European community, possibly at somo other time 
have Sea a eae for enabling themselves and their compatriots 
burned when that day pily. came, or some: pias ayesten siting ‘i 
ho ‘would find that the, Borop nh qe nee 

0 - hopes wot mi give an 

ble members to whom he had referred. 


BN ree tenn. 












sas 


bs et agi 7 i wh Spe oN cs 
Rasau Jorerapso Moavy Tacore sid, fed what had fallen from ‘His Honor 
President, he woul bogdeave to withdraw his amendment. 


‘The section was then agreed to. 


Sections 18 and 19 were agreed to. 9 es 
Section 20 was agreed to with the addition of the words “and the interest of monies’ 


borrowed under this Act shall in the first iustance be payable out of the rents, tolls, and 
fees received imder this Act” 

Sectionsg21, 22, and 25, and the schedule, were agreed to.* 
‘he further consideration of the Bill was postponed. 

His Honvn tae Persipss suid, before anuomucing the adjournment of the Council for a 
< fortnight on account of tie Easter holidays, he should like to vake the opportunity of ex- 
prossing his extreme regtvt that uniortunately the most valuable member of Council who sat 
Py his jet (Mr. Eden) wus not likely to sit again when the Council met, He was quite sure 
‘that he expressed the opinion of the whole Council when he said that his loss to us would be 
excessive. Personally they would all fecl his loss, and he was sure that no member of 
the community would be better able to feel that loss than the members of this Couneil. 
Gur only cousolution was, that if he was going to leave us he was going to a‘bigher sphere, 
where he would have a wider scope for exercising those administrative taleuts whieh’ bis long 
experience would cnable him most usetully to exercise. 

‘The Council was adjourned to Saturday, tue 15th April 1871, 
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‘The mean barometer, as likewise the dry and wet bulb thermometer means, are derived from 


the twenty-four hourly observations made daring the day. 
‘Phe dew-point is computed with the ‘Greenwich constants,—The figures in column ten represent 
the humidity of the air, the complote saturation of which being taken at aaity,.—The receiver of the 
peer rain qnuge is 14 fect, and that of the anemomerer 70_ feet 10 inches, above the level of the 
ground.—The velocity of wind, as indicated by Robinson’s anemometer, is registered from noon to) 
noon. 

‘The extreme variation of temperature during the part soven days 

‘The max, temperature during the past seven days 

The max, temperature during the corresponding period of the past year 


‘The mean humidity during the past seven days 
The wean humidity during the corresponding period of the past yeur 






F ; by lower rain gauge 
‘The total fall of rain from Ist to 7th «++ L hy anemometer ¢: 
Ditto, average of seventeon previous . 
Ditto, between the Ist January and the 7th April 
Ditto, ditto ditto, average of 17 years 
Gorsexaurn Sas, 


The 10th Aprit 1871. In charge of the Observatory, 
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Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for 
the purpose of making Laws and Regulations. 


Saturday, the 16th April 1871. 


Present: 





His Hoxox me Lievrenant-Govennon or Bencat, presiding, 

1. H. Come, Esa., T. M. Ronixsox, Esq., 

A. R. Tuowrson, Esa., Rusaut Jorezxpxo Molton Tacorr Banavoor, 
5.0. Barury, Esq., 7, H, Worn, Esq, 

V. H. Scnaton, Esq, AND 

Movutvuy Asvoot Lurser, Kaan Banoo Diouwper Morrer. 


Banapoon. 
NEW MEMBER. 


‘Mr. Bavury took the oath of allegiance, and the oath that he would faithfully fulfil the 
duties of his office, 


REGULATION OF MARKETS IN CALCUTTA, 


Mx. Scatcn moved that the report of the select committee on the Bill for the better 
regulation of Markets in Caloutta be further considered in order to the settlement of the 
clauses of the Bill. 

‘The motion was to, 

On the motion of Mr. Schalch a yerbal amendment was made in section 19. 

His Honon te Prustonr said, before the Council proceeded farther with the consider- 
ation of the Bill, he should like to go back to section 10, and to say that he had considerable 
doubts as to the propriety of that section : first in regard to the languagefof the section, which 
possibly might subject the Council to the imputation of including doge and cats'in the term 
“domestic animals.” But there was another objection to the section, which he thought was 
more serious. For by this section the Council would appear to be deciding in an indirect way 
on a question which was a subject of serious consideration, namely, the subject of licensed 
slanghter-houses; and personally, he thought it would be better to leave this section out of the 
Bill, By doing so the cil would both avoid the difficully in regard to the term “ domestic 

‘ auimala,” and the imputation of dealing with a difficult. subject in a summary manner, aud 
thus leave the question of slaughter-houses to be dealt with on its merits. The same ae 
was felt;'to the Bill which had been ht. in by the hon’ble member on the left (Moulvie 
Abdool Luicef), which also dealt with this subject in an indirect mannor, His: Honor’s 
Speen ‘wis that it would be better to deal with the subject of slaughter-lionses distinctly, 


y itself, He himself did not propose to movo any amendment, but would merely throw 
, and leave it to hon’ble members to. move any amcndment ia regard to tis 
rot, 28 they thought Bt xi : 

HisON said there was one matter generally included in Bills of this kind which wae 
‘in this, and if we provided against the evil intended to be guarded against". 


ye 




















ine the meat brought mar 
h food. Tf a clause o| aes were introdu 

instead of soction 10, he thought it would moot the difficulty, and avoid the objection pointed 
out with. regard to section 10. © nl 

‘Mn, Sonaton remarked that this Bill was to be read with Act VI. of 1863, under which 
‘the Justices had the power to inspect markets and to reject and canse to be confiscated any meat 
that was unfit for human food, ‘They had also power to make bye-laws for the regulation of 
markets; and having these powers, it was thought unnecessary to import such a provision as 


had been referred to in this Bill. ae 
‘Mn. Rontxsow said, that being the case, he agreed with His Honor the President that 


section 10 was unnecessary, and he would therefore move that it be omitted. : 

Aten said he would rather object to the omission of section 10, because as the 

, it had heen decided by the Conncil that no animal should be killed for human 

consumption exept nt. an anthorized slaughter-house, and by this clause a further guarantee 

was given that tio meat, except such as hud heen so obtained should be introduced into any. 

market. By the introduction of this provision we were carrying out no hew principle; we 
were merely giving greater effect to the law which already existed. 

Mr. Cowre said, inasmuch as this section was at any rate open to the critical objection 
taken as regards ite language, and would require amendment ; and also, having regard to thé 
circumstance that the object which seemed to be wished to be attained by this Bill was really 
something which appertained to the proper management of markets, he thought that, i 
looked at this Bill coupled with the cections of the general Act under which bye-laws were passed, 
St would be better to omit the section now under consideration : and,moreover, it occurred to him 
that it might Liful whether it would be a just or equitable mode of earrying out the object 
that all animals intended for homan consumption should be killed at a licensed slaughter-howse, 
Besides, as we had an implicit promise from the hon’ble member on the left (Moulvie Abdool 
Lnteef) that he would propese a more specific provision than the existing state of the law 

led regarding slaughter-houses, he (Mr. Cowie) would support the amendment for the 

mission of section 10, 
Section 10 was then omitted, and the preamble and title were agreed to. 
CALCUTTA PORT IMPROVEMENT, 


‘Man, Scuazon moved that the report of the select committee on the Bill to’ amend the 
Caleutta Port Improvement Act, 1870, be taken into consideration in order to the settlement 
of the clauses of the Bill, and that the clauses of the Bill be considered for settlement in’ the 
form recommended by the select committee, 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Sections 1 and 2 were agreed to. 

Section 3 provided that if after thirty-six hours’ notice a vessel was not removed from a 
jetty, the Commissioners might charge for “every complete space of twenty-four hours,” after 
the expiry of such thirty-six hours, during which the vessel shall remain at the jetty, such 
sum, not exceeding fifty rupees, as they shall think fit. 

‘Mr. Scnaxou said the intention of this section was that a vessel should be-removed within 
thirty-six hours after notice. But by the way in which it was worded, practically the vessel 
would reovive not only the benefit of the thirty-six hours’ notice, but a farther benefit of 
twenty-three hours before the penal rate of demurrage could be charged ; inasmuch as the section 
provided that the Commissioners would only be authorized to charge a sum not exceeding 
xupees for “every complete space of twenty-four hours” after the expiry of the notice, Ho 
would therefore propose to amend the section by omitting the words within quotations, and 
substituting for align ths pond veach day of twenty-four hours or portion of such day,” which 
would make the demurrage charge take effect immediately on expiry of the notice. ee 

‘The motion was earried, and the eection ‘as amended was agreed to, \ 

Section 4, and the preamble and title, were agreed to. eg 

On the motion of Mr. Schalch, the Bill was then passed, , x 
* HOOGHLY BRIDGE. ‘ 

‘Mx. Scuatcn, in the absence of tho mover of the Bill, applied to the President to su 
‘the rules for the conduct of business, to enable him to move that the of the 
committee on the Bill for the construction of a bridge across the river api | 
‘Howrdl: and Caleatta, be taken into consideration in order to ent of the: 

Bi thought it was very novessary that this Bill should receive the early 


Leah cociat e ag eae 











foempain tothe Council that 
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that: fovernment might receive the bencfit ofhis. as 
fon which the Coumell might consider necessary. |The, Bill would be taken up for 
Fisenision ; ‘but it would be understood that nothing would be unduly prossad on hon’ble 
‘members as resptots their final decision if they were not prepared to decide any particular 
questions at this meeting. 

‘Mx. Scitatci then moved that the report of the select committee be taken into eon- 
sideration in order to the settlement of the clauses of the Bill, and that the clauses be 
considered for settlement in the form recommended by the select committee. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

‘The consideration of section 1, the interpretation section, was postponed. 

Section 2 was agreed to after a verbal amendment. 

Hea Hoxon rae Prusiex said, that before proceeding with section 3, he would submit 
to the consideration of the Council a new section, which raised, in a form more precise than 
fo the existing sections of the Bill, what was really the main question in respect of 
ee Bill, and tho determination of which woald, he believed, settle the question whether 
this bridge, was to he constructed or not. ‘The Council were probably by this time 
aire that an agreement had heen entered into between the Government and the East 
Indian Railway Company, by which certain tolls were to be levied on goods passing into or 
see the railway station at Howrah. It was somewhat a matter of regret that in ‘the Bill 
ts originally drawn this condition of, he might say, the existence of the bridge was some- 
viet obscurely stated. ‘The report of the select committee had not only made clear the 
Toject and effect of this section of the Bill in respect of this matter, but, as also happened,“ 
fhe majority of the members of the committee had disapproved of that vital provision af” 
the Bil. Now, as His Honor had said, he thought it very desirable that there should be 
i joubt or mistake with regard to the character of that provision ; and therefore, with every 
respect to the select committee, he proposed to move for, the consid jeration of the Council a 
resPejause, which would put that provision in what he hoped would be an unmistakeable 
form, ‘The section which he proposed was this -— 

«:Rownnds meeting the charges incurred in the construction and maintenance of to, avid Lridit there 
shall be levied the following fees on goods and passengers ‘conveyed on the railway of the East Indian Rail 


‘ray Company into and from that station at Howrah, viz, — 
‘On evory maund of goods ep ve Bpiee 

































ra Senger 2) 4 
Provided that the Lioutemunt-Governor of Bengal may al” any time lower the wid feer, and that, the said 
Provided th’ ornor may also exempt any gools or any passengers from payment of the sud fees.” 


‘The clause had not. been professionally drawn. He had used the term “ fees” in contra- 
distinction to the term “tolls,” because the sum to be levied under this section was not 
quite strictly @ toll ; for this reason, that the fee would be levied on all goods arriving at or 
Teaving Howrah, whether they crossed the bridgo or not. That, no doubt, seemed in theory a 

‘anomalous provision ; and the majority of the sclect committee had considered it so 
ded that it should be omitted. His Honor 
ation of the Council a very important fact, 
» the Council was this, Should the bridge be 

becanse he was in « position to 
cathe Council that that was the real question at issue. He might be in some degree to 
blame for putting the sclect committee in this position, because, being new to office and to 
this Council, he was free to admit that he did not himself at first fully understand the full 

bearing of that provision ; but it must be, made quite cloar that if this pro 
re the project for the jonstruction of ts bridge must inevitably fall to the ground. 
‘e reason for that assertion was that, in a fiaunoial point of view, the Council must remember 
vi we more entirely dependent on the Goverament of India. We had no finds of our own 
with which to construct this bridge, and unless the Government of India lent the money, we 
‘ould not construct it at all. Now, he might say without any breach of confidence that the 
Government of India generally;and the head of the Government, the Viceroy, tm, ‘particular, 
strong view on this. question. - They said that for local purpos thoy were ga 
ithe money, Dut for that money they required full security = they: id not think 

it was right that they Mould rick imperial money. ‘They were 
; 





‘ling to assist eyeu individuals in some respects ; they 
‘and other public bodies: but they i sae 
taken by the Government of I 
bridge they could not be sure, of the” 
bridge would pay itself: it wor 


it might pay. But we could not give. ; 
th fing to accept that from the mere 
he villing pt bn 


ould 4 
‘construction of the market should be ed to the dues and rent a 
varket itself. Tothat it was replied, that if you insisted on that condition, the ket 
could not be constructed, because we could not get the money. Similarly, with regard to 
this Bill he hal to say that we could not get the money unless wo couldggive the Govern | 
ment of India some collateral security for their money. beyond the ordinary tolls received | 
from the bridge. Well, the question arose, What collateral security could we give? He 
thought that the hon’ble members who made those observations the other day, and he 
believed all hon’hle members of this Council, would be inclined to say that the’ muni 
pality would not be prepared to undertake this liability. “It might be a question, and it was 
‘a question which arose under the 12th section of this Bill, whether the Port Trust Commis 
sion would be inclined to undertake this liability, and make the charge a charge on the port 
dues of Calcutta, whereby the shipping of the port should be burdened for all time with the 
liability for the charges of this bridge. He was inclined to believe that the 12th section of } 
this Bill had slipped somewhat inadvertently into the Bill, and that the Port Trust Commis. 
sion were not prepared to undertake their liability. ‘The Government’ being anxious, for the 
© sake of Calcutta, that this bridge should be built, and being anxious at the same time to 
secure themselves, had proposed to obtain this collateral security through the Bast Indian 
Railway Company. ‘The Railway Company had said, We are willing to put a tax on all 
goods coming out or passing through the Howrah station for the benefit of the bridge. And 
the result was, that whereas the receipts from tolls on the bridge was a somewhat indefinite 
quantity, which we could not exactly calculate for the satisfaction of the Government of 
India, the levy of tolls on goods passing through the railway was in some sense .a definite 
uantity,—that was to say, we knew (he quantity of goods which at present came to, and 
went from the Howrah station. We knew that ‘with the progress of the country, and the 
general advance of things, that amount of traffic would not be diminished, but, on the 
contrary, would be increased ; and therefore the Government of India acceptod with 
confidence the calculation that a certain very Inrge sum would be received from a tax on 
goods coming into and passing through Howrah, if the Council would be pleased to pass this 
section of the Bil 
He had received, in addition to the report of the select committee, a report from the 
Port Trust Commissioners, who were requested by the Government to consider the project for 
the construction of this bridge. He regretted to see that they also, as well as the committee 
of the Chamber of Commeree, were adverse to this provision ; but he was appreherrsi 


ive that the 
Port Trust Commissioners and the Chamber of Commerce, as well as the members of tho 
select committee on this Bill, had not fully realized to themselves the fact that if this 
provision was not passed, the project would altogether fall to the ground, And therefore, 
notwithstanding the adverse opinions expressed regarding this provision, he was anxious 
to ask the Council to consider and deliberate very seriously before they rejected this 
provision. He would ask the Council to cousider that, in fact, although the provision was 
‘one to which great objectiops might no doubt be taken, in practice it would amount to 
a sort of partial océroi upon goods going into and out of Calcutta and Howrah, and that 
the charge proposed to be made was very little indeed. The charge amounted to about 
four annas and six pies on the ton, or something like ‘six pence per tan. ‘The principal 
objection to this charge appeared to be in regard to the article of coal. He thought he was 
ight in saying that this tax upon coal was in reality not really so heavy as the citizens of 
London submitted to in regard to coal brought into the City: they submitted to a tax on coal 
which’was levied by the City of London for thé benefit of the city alone, and the tax was 
tauch heavier than would ‘be paid under this Bill by those interested in the trade in coal. 
‘Then the question for the Council to consider wa\ whether, in consideration of the convenience 
and advantage the inhabitants of Calcutta would\derive from the construction of a bridge, 
they wore willing to submit to this very small impost. Six pence per ton on coal aud all other 
would not only provide the means of crossing these goods, but the bridge would also 
~ be an immense convenience to the residents and inhabitants of Calcutta who crossed the river 
on foot ot ia carriages. He should be very sorry td raise any question here of Native against 
“Enropean in regard to any such enterprise ; and this:was a point the consideration of which 
an hon’ble member was good cnough on a former occaston to withdraw ina most : 
| Manner. But he must say that, if we took it as a question of the interests of the residents of — 
| Gallcutta, putting apart the interests of the commercial gentlemen, who were best 
judges of their own interests as ‘ts the question of goods, it would be for 
sider whether, on the whole, it Asai desirable to submit to this arrangement or not, 
would say that in ss te to the inhabitants of Calcutta his impression was that this 
_ Sion was extremely favorable—that they would obtain. a 
cost to them. ‘They would have a bridge ready at their hands, 
sight tax on coal and other goods coming i 
*h they did not at. p 
au 
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» he d ‘sorry i ‘mere 
og yc he ccna el 
Bill, This project was designed solely and entirely for the benefit of the inhabitants and 
the merchants of Calentta and Howrah. Therefore, if it was the case that the gentlemen who» 
{presented those local interests were distinctly opposed to this Bill, he should be very somy 
to override their opinions by*the mere force of official vot One gentleman, who held an 
oficial position and was a member of the select committce, had committed himself to an 
opinion adverse to this provision, But the members of this Council who were mombers of 
the immediate executive Government had determined to vote in favor of this clause, and he 
would put it to the other members of the Council that if, on a fai consideration of all the 
circumstances, they should decide to reject this clause, the responsibility of the falling through 
of this project, and the loss of the bridge, would rest upon them, and not with the executive 

Government ; and in that view he would leave the Council to admit or reject this clause. 

Perhaps it was not desirable that this question should be decided, in this hurried and off- 
hand way: it was desirable that more full consideration should be given to it; and although 
he had now gnoved for the insertion of this clause in order that it might be discussed, it 
might, be considered desirable that the final consideration of it should be postponed. Ip the 
meantime he hoped hon’ble members would now say what they had to say on the subject, 
and so far as the question could now be discuss lay, that we should now discuss it. 

Ma. Rosrnson said the mauncr in which His Honor the President had put the amend- 
ment of clause 8, and whieh he (Mr, Robinson) understood was to be ultimately proposed for the 
consideration of the Council, was one which he thought all the members of the Council must 
fully appreciate. As he understood the amendment, it maintained fully the principle contained 
in-clause 3 of tho original Bill, to which he had objected as a member of the sclect_ committee. 
He would therefore make a few remarks on the general subject of the scheme for the con 
struction of a floating bridge, 

‘A floating bridge was originally proposed to be made by a Company, He was 
not one of the first projectors of the bridge, or in any way concerned with the original 
design; but when that design had been matured, and arrangements had been made for 
the submission of a distinct proposition to the Government of India, asking its sanotion for 
the construction of a floating bridge, the gentlemen who originated it came to him and 

i in them in the enterprise. He did so, and from that time he had bean aware of 
the communications that had taken place with the Government of India on the subject. He 
believed that at first there was a general idea that the bridge would pay, and that consequently 
the Government of India thonght that the best thing they could do’ would be to make the 
bridge themselves. When he took up the subject he was not told that in so many words. 
But what he understood was, that the work being looked upon as an imperial work—not a local 
work for the benefit of Calcutta, but for the benefit of ‘the public in general who 
travelled by the East India Railway, and who carried on business over the whole of India 
through the agency of the Railway Company—it was considered that the undertalcing 
should be an imperial one, and that the public should be taxed at all events as little 
as possible for the use of this bridge, for which it was clear they must pay if it were 
constructed by a Private Company for the purpose of profit. In point of fact, the term 
used was that it was to be a“ free bridge.” ‘That was subsequently changed, and a scheme was 
devised of bringing the Railway Company into the question, and allowing them to collect tolls 
for the bridge. It appeared to him tliat in the way this arrangement was proposed to be 
carried out with the Hast Indian Railway Company, instead of the bridge beg im any. 
way free, or instead of the public being in any way taxed or troubled by the bridge to a less 
degree than they wonld have been had it been constructed by a Company, a most ingenious — 
contrivance had been hit upon to make the bridge a tax upon the public by introdueing the 
plan that every one using the railway should pay, whether they used the bridge or not. 

Now, with regard to the principle of charging for all goods simply because they came into 
‘a railway station, he should be extroraely sorry to seo this Council commit itself to a principle 
Which he believed was utterly unheard of hitherto. Surely, it was striking at the root of all 
comimercial arrangements if men engaged in business were made to pay for the benefit of that 
which they did not use or tequire to use. Putting the matter in a practical way, be would 

| tay this : Suppose he imported a hundred bales of piece goods from Europe and landed. them 
‘at Howrah, where he carried on his business, Three months after he had landed them there, 
‘he roqnired'to send them up to Delhi, and because he wanved to send them to Delhi, he was 
‘male to pay something, however small, for the use of this bridge. Patting it in that plain 
and simple way, he never could recducile himself to vote fpr such an unusual and uiifair 
‘pon comm 


erce. * 
Objection from a commercial point of view was thie: This charge was to be a 
@ of &0 much pet ton for everyting, whether it was worth a rupee or a hundred 
‘This was prine lege ae 0 welt He did not think. that 

sanctioned by le 


ras ‘by legislation i in the world. ' 
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5, becanse it tof 0 

‘amount of coal which found its way into Caleutta was extremely small. ‘TI 
‘the coal was used on the other side of the river—on board of steamers, and in mills and 

factories far beyond the limits of the port. Tn that instance there would be @ specifl tax 

ne ‘this article of coal for a purpose from which the trade in it derived no sort of benefit 

whatever, 


Té had been put very forcibly before us thai, if’ we did not agree to this extraordinary 
imposition of charge, the bridge could not be constructed at all, Well that, he must, 
take leave to say, was correct as the matter stood now; but referring to what he had’ said 
afore as to the original project for constructing a bridge, the projectors (and he belioved the 
ne were quite ready and able still to construct the bridge) never made any demand of this 

‘ind, and he was certain they never contemplated making it, and it had never entered i ito 
their minds to ask the Government to make any such exceptional charge upon the public. 
But they would be perfectly satisfied to construct the bridge on the faith of making a very 

excellent profit out of the ordinary tolls on the traffic on the river. It seemed to him, if he 
was wot going bevond his proper provinee in making tho remark, that the principle on avhich 
©) the Government desired to construct works of this kind was one on which they could never on 
| any possibility be carried out, It seemed to him that. somebody was wanted to say that, if this 
bridge was made at a certain cost, it would yield a certain return. He thought’ that it was 
~ uttetly out of the power of man, either with regard to this bridge, or with regard to any work 
of the kind which ever was constricted or ever would be constructed, to answer any such 
qnestion closely. He knew that in commercial enterprises men did not look, whether such 
‘enterprises consisted in the construction of a bridge or a railway or a canal, simply to the 
existing facts, and to make hard calculations upon paper that there was a certain amount 
of traffic on a certain line of communication, and that this traffic would give a certain 
amount of profit on a stated expenditure. No commercial man ever limited his’ view to such 
ealenlations. But what every man did look to was the general improvement of the traffic the 
contemplated work was intended to assist. He took a broad and general view of the resources 
‘of the country through which his work was to pass, or of the places it was to connect, and hé 
Jooked to that improvement which experience showed was always brought about by works 
© judiciously entered upon, and he depended upon that improvement almost as much as on 
existing data for profits to be derived from. the construction of the work. 4 

At seemed to him that if this Council consented to the principle of this clause, if would’ 
‘even then be no satisfactory assurance that the construction of this bridge would be perma 
nently profitable. He thought that not only was the principle contained in this section one to 
which this Council eould not be expected to assent, but he also thought that it was one which 
‘was entered upon on entirely thistaken premises ; and with great respect to the views of those 

ho thought differently, and who would wish to see this principle carried out, he must: say 
‘that he must offer to it to the last: his most strenuous opposition. 

Mx. Woxpre said, it appeared to him clear that the first principle in arranging for the 

_ Maintenance of works of this description was that those who used them should pay for the 
benefit they derived from them, and that any other principle was unjust and unfair. The 
ponent made in this third section was that commercial interests were to be specially taxed 
for the benefit of the public at large. ‘That such a proposal should not be opposed by the 
F iblie did not occasion him -surprise ; but certainly amongst the commercial 
‘community the focling was adverse to the proposition, and he did not understand how it 
could be otherwise. That the Railway Company also did not-object, was not to be wondered 
“at, It seemedto him that neither the sanction nor the dissent of the Company could form 
argument in the matter, for they were under no guarantee to the Government to bear @ 
art of the expense, and the concession they made of collecting the:dues without charge was 
for their own convenicnce as well as for that of the public using their line, It was 

put to the Council that if this clause was not accepted, there would be no bri 

‘would mect such a question by saying, let there be no bridge, 

an inequitable basis. He did not hesitate to assert that the principle contained in the 

clause would moot with universal dissatisfaction amongst the mercantile community, 

‘that the general feeling would be rather to suffer the inconvenience’ which now existod 

willingly to submit to this new evil. x 

‘Then again, it was stated that the matter was wholly one of profit and loss. If it cov 

the tolls aad dues raised in any other manner than that proposed 
‘the bridge would be met and leave some pre 
be Petia f 





om the question had been teferred, reo is 
h ss a4 this pro} » he would wish to say a few words on the 
hject. ‘view taken by the commercial members of this Council had been so distinctly 
stated, that it was not nocossary for him again to refer to it. He would merely say that when thie * 
subject wasainder the consideration of the; Port Trust Commissioners, they consulted the Chamber 
of Commerce, whose opinion tvas most decidedly against the adoption of this mode of el 
and tha mm was most thoroughly and entirely concurred in by every member of th 
Commission. And he was quite certain, as far as he was concerned, although he was an official 
member of the Council, that it was his duty to support it. 

And here }he would, with all due deference, beg to offer a remark or two upon what had 
been stated when the new section was laid before them, namely, that the responsibility of the 
project falling through would rest on those members of tis Council who objected to this pring 

Gola. “Ho Gd not think that, that coeld be fairly said, unless the conditions which they 
rejected were just and honest. But he thought that when the conditions to which they 
were required to assent “were of a doubtful nature, it was the duty of hon’ble members ‘to 
consider slg ea those principles were proper or not, and whether they could vote for ther 3 
and if they found that they could not do so, he did not think they could be justly charged. with 
having caused the project to fall to the ground, because of their nu ptance of those condi. 
tions. But it struck him that a compromise might be effected which would meet the views 
‘of those members of the Council who were opposed to this principle. Hon’ble members who 
were in the Council at the time of the passing of the Port Improvement Act, would remember 
that the Government of that time—that was to say, the Government of India—in view to 

arding themselves against any possibility of loss, were very desirous of introducing a provision 
for the increase of the iucome of the Commissioners by imposing a due on all goods landed or 
shipped at the port, to such a sam as would provide against the possibility of any loss 
to the Government. Considerable opposition was made to that proposal, and at last a — 
eompromise was made by the introduction of « provision whereby the Government. took 
power to foree the Commissioners to place additional tolls on all goods entering or leaving 
the port, whether discharged or laden at the Commissioners’ wharves or not, in the event of the 
annual income of the Commissioners proving insufficient to cover their liability. Very great 
opposition was made at the time to that proposition; but as it was felt by hon’ble members 
that there was a very greet probability—almost a certainty—that the ordinary tolls charged 
on goods landed by the Commissioners would cover their liability, that proposition was 
accepted, looking’to the fact that without such a provision no Port Commission would ever 
nave been created. The result had been, that instead of the receipts from the landing of goods 
being insufficient, they had proved much greater than had been an ed; and he might say 
that, now there was no probability of the Commissioners incurring any loss, or of that provision 


coming into effect. 


‘Why, thon, should there not be made in this Act some similar provision? Why not let | 
Es) 


tolls be fixed on all goods and passengers using the bridge, with a provision that if the peoweeds 
were not sufficiont to cover the liability attaching to the bridge, a terminal tax should then, 
and in that caso only, be put upon those goods loaving or entering the Howrah Station which did. 
not use the bridge? Of course the principle would be equally obnoxious ; but taking a sanguine 
view of the matter, he thought the provision would never be required at all, and it would enable. 
the project to be carried out. He merely threw this out as a suggestion, which the commercial: _ 
members might probably think it wort while to take into consideration. ‘The proposition ti) 
make all goods liable to the charge was founded upon the idea that unless that, be done, the pro- 
ceeds from the bridge would not be sufficient to cover the liability. The Port Trust: Commission~ 

ers had in their report, somewhat fally entered into that question, and had shown good grounds 
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for believing that in the manner they proposed that the funds should be obtained, #t would be 


to have recourse to such an obnoxious charge, He belioved that that report had 
not been circulated to the Council, but he thought it was of great importance that it should 
be circulated before they came to any decision upon the question; and he would therefore 
ssrongly urge that the consideration of this question should be postponed until hon’ble mem- _ 
bers bad had time to stady tho proposals made by the Port Truk Commissions. ‘He abonnt be 
sorry to have the matter finally decided uow, because, after the views expressed by the commer- 

cial’ genttemen, and the recommendations made by the Port ‘Trust Commission, he felt himself 

~ bound to support the views of the commercial community against the imposition of the 


_ His Hoxon ts Puusroewr said, before we conclude tho discussion upon this lense, he 
“Should like to say a few words with reference to what had fallen from the commercial 
@ Council. He siiould like to repeat in emphatic terms what he had stated to be the gist 
uestion, namely, that we should not get the money unless we gave some such guarantee — 
by the clause which he had the honor to lay before the Council, or 
Stakes hy bach of condense tat onthe ery day bn 
ei mee, that on. ve a 
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‘bridge d tnus a exter 
“very, acetal ages be, butt still there 

‘reason to expegt a fies alls ; and he submitted that it would ve; 

~ mach facilitate our progress if the Government of India would consent to advance the money 
on tlittwecurity. But he was sorry to state to the Conncil that His Excellency’s opinion upon 
this. point was so emphatic, that there was not the sigbias hope of moving’ Llis Exeellenoy 
or the Government of India in that matter; and therefore, Hts Honor repeated, whether 


the conclusion of the Government of India was right or wrong, it was a conclusion which we 
eonld not hope to shake, aud waless we could give some collateral security for the re-payment. 
of the capital, we should not have a bridge as now designed under present arrangements. 

An hon’ble member had alluded to proposals for the construction of a bridge as an 


imperial undertaking. If we had induced the Government of Tndia to take this view, it would 
i ous ; because afver all this bridge was a Caleutta bridge, 

one could not say. that the people of Bombay or Madras were very much interested in it, 
In fact, now that, he had done his best for Bengal, and since the question had passed his hands, 
‘he thought he might say that we might fairly be called upon to put our shoulders to the wheel 
and build the bridge as we could, either from fauds supplied by local means, or ite any other 
way which could possibly be sugested, At one time, no doubt, it was proposed by the 
Government of India that this bridge should be a five bridge. But he found, on looking into 
the correspondence, the proposal was to make the bridge free to the inhabitants of 
Calentta on the condition of this terminal charge upon the East Indian Railway Company. 
It was sanguinely hoped that this terminal charge would suffice to meet the expenses 
of the bridge ; but it was well known that when we were in the hands of eminent 
engineers estimates were apt to swell, and it so happened that in this case the estimate 
had swollen, and it was then 

To that determination, “4 c ken. The Government of India 
very long clung to th wish that foot passengers should go free; but that also it was 
found necessary to abandon. But, av the same time, Hrs Hoxox must express his opinion that 
the caloulations of the Port Trust Commissioners in respect of the funds to be raised from foot 
passengers were over-singuine. He would not, however, enter further into that question at 
present. 


It seemed to him that the main question had been most fairly met by the hon’ble mem= 
ber on the right (Mr. Wordie), who said that if’ we could not have the bridye except on the 
terms proposed, we could not have it at all, ‘That was the clear and distinet opinion of the 
hon’ble gentleman, who accepted the responsibility in that shape. Tt seemed to His Hoxon 
that in reality the hon’ble gentleman did not differ from the views of the hon’ble member 
‘on the left (Mr, Schalch), who said that this objection was a rensonable objection, and thoro. 
fore, if we reject the project upou this ground, we cannot be blamed for it. His Hoxow had not 
used the word “responsibility” in an offensive sense at all: ull that he did say was, that in a 
certain sense thoy were the best judges of their own interests; it was free to them to reject the 
Bill if they chose, but then, he said, the responsibility of that decision rests with you as a 
matter of jadgment, and not as a matter of misconduct; don’t afterwards complain’ that you 
have not got the bridge. 

‘Then another proposition had been thrown ont by the hon’ble member on the left (Mr. 
Schaleh): that was a proposition which seemed to. His Hosor to be one which we could 
fairly consider. Tt was a proposition of tie same kind as that which he hnd placed vefore the 
Council, that a tax should be levied upon all goods entering into or going out of the railway 
station’ at Howrth, Well, the proposition which had been suggested was that a tax should 
be levied upon all goods entering into or going out of the port of Calcutta, 

£ [Mx. Scuatcn explained that what he suggested was that the capital charge should be 
male upon those using the bridge, and that in ease the proceeds from such ‘charge should not be 
sufficient, the deficiency should be met by a tax on all goods coming into or going from the 
Howrah station.) 

His Howok proceeded—He thought that would come to very much the same thing as his 

‘Wii proposition, as eventually the charge would be levied on all such goods, and he was 
| perfectly ready to acceptit as far as he was concerned. 
| yg, tlten, with reference to the observations made by the hon’ble membor on the right (Mir. 
| -Wordie), Has Hoxox was free to admit that though with the rejection of this Bill the construce — 








‘tion of'a bridge on the present plan would fall to the ground, it did not necossasily follow that 


[ay : z i 
we should never have any bridge at all. All that he did submit that the ie 
would fall thous, and thut af all eveste we ooald not have » Diidge fataedintalg ree 
‘His Hoxor would also say, with reference to the remarks that fell from the other hon’ 
her on the right (Mr, Robinson), that he believed it was a condition insisted by t 
ny who prijecte ‘this bridge—and that condition would be likely to Le. ines 
“other Cot charged on goods c 










nosed Government ; and if | 

“Connell thought that th a FA Wal sn making & bridge by means ei 
Company His Honor was inclined to think tha were great disulvantages), that might be 
an él in their minds in deciding against the prosent proposal. But he thought. that any 
Company that, could be got up, would insist on levying heavier tolls than those which ithwas 
now proposed fo levy. ‘ 
His Honor woul then submit to the Council that they shou! 
he had proposed as sectiin 3, to be printed, and that its consideratic 
Mortnight, duriag which time the report of the Port Trust Ci 
circulated, 

‘The consideration of the proposed section was then postponed. 

‘The consideration of section 8 was postponed. 

A verbal amendment was made in section 4, 

Sections 5 and 6 wore agreed to, 
h ‘The consideration of section 7 was postponed, 

Section 8 was agreed to. 

A verbal athendmont was made in section 9. 
‘The consideration of sec:ions 10 and 11 was postponed. 
On the motion of Mr. Cow ‘ion 12 was omitted. 
Sections 18, 14, 15, and 16, were agreed to with verbal amendments. 
‘The ednsideration of section 17 was postponed. 
Verbal amendments were made in section 1S. 
Sections 19, 20, and 21, were agreed to. 
‘The consideration of section 22.was postponed. 
Section 23 was agreed to. 
‘The cousideration of section 24 was postponed. 
Sections 24 to 31 were agreed to. 
His Honor ru Pansionyr suid he wishod to understand whethor, before the Bill was 
submitted for the consi tion of the public, hon’ble members th rushit it desirable to propose 
any altezations iu the schedule, subject of course to further consideration, 


Ma. Wore said the didicalty was ia regard to knowing on what data the tolls or rates 
were to be charged. ‘The scale of tolls would, he thought, depead greatly upon the consider 
ation as to what goods wore to be liable to the charge; and that was a consideration whch 
affected the proposed soction 3, the cousidera:ion of which hud been postponed, There wars 
two different bases on which the charges might be made. He thought, therefore, that the 
consideration of the schedule should be postpoued, ‘ 


His Hoxon mux Putstpexe said, the arrangements originally proposed by the Government 
of Tndia were made on the supposition that the bridge could he constructed for £150,000, dnd 
on that supposition they were satisfied that the tolls proposed to be levied would be gufiidient 
But the estimates ‘hail since increased to £182,000. It was suggested to the Government 
whether, under the modified estimates, the arrangements proposed would sufficiently secure the 
money to be advanced ; aud there was an additioual difficulty in that respect. "He quite agreed 
that-one-state of thingy depended upon the other ; and it was therefore that he threw ont for 
the consideration of tio Council that if they thouzht that these loeal rates could or ought te 
be properly raised, we should be in e better position to deal with the scheme, and the gublie 
vould be in x bettar position to consider the matter. It appeared to him that before ave hed 
doné with the consideration of the Bill to-day, it would be very desirable to settle the rates 
Thich Hon"ble members thought it fair to charge for goods and passengers crossing the 
bridge, without any reicrence to the railway traffic. But if it was the opinion of the Carnell 
that the consideration of the echedule should be postponed, he would offer no objection. 10 
‘that course. 

‘Tho consideration of the schedule, and the further consideration of the Bill, wete then 
postponed. 

Fis Hoxon tu» Prusipenr said, that before adjourning the Council, he would state that he 
had) that morning received a letter from the Hon’bie Mr, Cowie, announeiner i 
Of bis seat. in this Council, “The Council wore probably aware that this calamity: bet toon 
looming in the distance ; that it was, in fact, inevitable in. consequence of the departure fromt his 
ountey of the hon’ble gentleman who had been the stay and backbone of this Couneil for 
‘shany. yea ‘Hoxok hind alluted on a late oceasion to the loss of u gentleman eminent in. 
the pian service of the Crown, who had been a member of this Council. He should 
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s2 ware to loan « member who was not-only an important member of society 

it who was also a gentleman. who had been the ‘backbone 
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hardly any gentleman who by experience, by Pana owes Maule sare, and he believed he was 


as the howble gentleman we were about to lose 
‘expressing the sentiments of every hou’ble member present, that it was with the most extreme regret 


that we should lose him from this Council. 2 5 
S ‘The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 29:h instant, : 
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“Results of tho Meteorological Observations taken at the Surveyor-General's 
Office, Calcutta, from 8th to 14th April 1871, 
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Wind Directions. 
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NOTE. 

Barometric Prosrure.—The pressures in column 2 of the above table for all stations below 
500 feeu are reduced from those given in column S of the table on the previous page by 
elding the weizht of a coluron of air of the corresponding temperatures given in eslumn. 17. 





Vor stations of above 500 fect elevation, the reduction is made by Dippe’s tables as given 
jin Guyot’s “ Meteorological and Physieal Tabl e 

Temperature.—The temperatures in column 3 are reduced from those in column 17, on the 
preceding page, by adding 1° Fahr, for every $50 fect. 

Wind Direction.—The mean wind direction and its comparative prevalence are ealenlated 
from thé.whole number of wind observations yeeorded during the half-month, The latteris_ 
given as a percentage of the whole number of observations, The mean direction is calculated 
Fy the usual way by Lambert’s formula. 

The above being all comparable, afford the data for constructing a meteorological chart for 
the half-month which shall shew the isobarie and isothermal lines, and the resultant wind 
Gixections, which Iast may be represented by arrows of varying length proportioned, to the 
prevalence of the wind, To these may be added the rainfall from the previous tables. 








Henny F, Buanvorp, 
Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Bengal, 


* Caxcorta, 
The 14th Aprit 1871. 
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Abstract of the Results of f the Hourly Meteorological Observations taken 
at the Surveyor-General’s Office, Calcutta, in themonthof 
March 1871. , 


ae a 22° 38’ 1” north, longitude 88° 20’ 34” east. Height of the cistern of the 
standard barometer above the sea level, 18:11 feet. 

Sy MONTHLY RESULTS. A ist 
poses of the barometer for the month ie 
Max, height of the barometer occurred at 10 a.cr.on the Gth 
‘Min. height of the barometer occurred at 5 v.a, on the 15th 
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‘The mean barometer, as likewise the dry and wet bulb thermometer: means, are derived from * 
twenty-four hourly observations made during the day. . 
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humidity of the air, the complete saturation of which being taken at unity.—The receiver of thi 
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be velocity of wind, as indiented by Robinson’s anemometer,is registered 
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Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for 
the purpose of making Laws and Regulations. 














Saturday, the. 29th April 1871. 


Present: 


His Hoxor tie Lirvrenaxt-Governon or Baxoat, presiding, 
J. Gnimam, Esq., Advocate-Gencral, ‘T. M. Ronixsox, Esq, 
A. R. Trowrsox, Esa., F. F, Wvaax, Ese., 
8, C. Baxter, Eso, ‘T, H. Worvie, Esq, 
V. H. Scnaten, Esq., AND 
Movie Avpoot Lutsrr Kuan Bawapoor,|  Basoo Diouasen Mirren. \ 


Mn, Gnanax took the oath of allegianee, and the-oath that he would faithfully falfl the 
duties of his office. . 
REGULATION OF MARKETS IN CALCUTTA. 


‘Ma, Scuacn said that since the last meeting of the Council, a letter from the Chairman 
of the Justices, and a memorandum from the Health Officer, had been received, pointing out the 
evils which existed owing to there being no sufficient check to ensure the meat exposed in 
the market having been slaughtered at a place where proper supervision could be exercised over 
the condition of the living animals. Ho thought that any one reading those papers could not 
Dut admit that that was a great evil, and under that impression it bad been his intention to 
move certain amendments in accordance with the suggestions of the Health Officer. But it 
had since struck him (Mr. Schalch) that the wholgeubjeot would be much better discussed in 
connection with the proposed amendment of the existing Slaughter-House Act, and th 
would be better that the Justices should come forward and suggest the amendments which 
‘they would wish to be made in that Act. Under these circumstances he proposed to with= 
draw the amendments which it was his intention to have moved, and he would now simply 
move that the Bill be passed, | 

~The motion was agreed to. © 
: HOOGHLY BRIDGE. s 
‘Mn, Scuarcn moved that the report of tle select committee on the Bill for the constrace 
of a bridge across the river Hooghly, between Howrah and Caloutta, be further considered. 
" to the settlement of the clauses of the Bill, 
to. ‘ 
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town of ‘Tho impression left mpon. his. mind 
by these communications, and the articl tho public prints, was ae cen es was 


undoubtedly, on the part of the community of Calcutta, a very strong wish to have a bri ; 
but at the same time there appeared to be an extreme disinclination to pay for it. Well, 
‘he might say that these views were somewhat incompatible, He would also remark, with 
to the objections taken, that some of the gentlemen who had commanicated thir obj 4 
40. Gia Goanll had seraned very large functions as repfesentatives of the inhabitant of 
Calcutta and Bengal, and in fact had assumed to represent all classes of the people. He was. 
not altogether convinced that that assumption was wholly correct. He was not awate that the 
‘Chairman of the Justices, when he addressed the Council, had really consulted the feelings of 
the inhabitants of Calontta. He was not aware even that the heady of the justices had boon 
consulted. He was not aware that the members ‘of the British Indian Association had taken 
‘steps to ascertain the views of the whole of the people, Rather, on the contrary, the impression 
which now influenced his mind was that the greater part of the inhabitants of Caleutta, 
and most of the classes whose views these communications were supposed to represent, 
really knew nothing about the matter beyond what they had read in the newspapers, and 
they had scarcely had the opportunity of forming an opinion upon the subjpet. Still, he 
‘was quite ready to admit that the communications which had been made to us, coming 
from the parties from whom they did come, deserved most respectful consideration. At the 
same time, numerous and weighty as they were, he was not, under the circumstances, prepared 
to withdraw this clause, in deference to those representations. He would repent what, he said- 
upon a former occasion—that if this clause were rejected and the Bill fell to the ground, the 
responsibility must rest with the members of this Council, who, after having now had the 
opportunity of considering the matter, might determine to vote against this section. He 
would say again, as he hud said before, that he did not use the word “responsibility” in an 
invidious eense. He did not take upon himself to blame those members of the Council who, 
the exercise of their judgment and functions, thought it right that this clause should be 
rejected. If they did think so, he did say that the responsibility would rest upon them asa 
matter of discretivn und judgment, If they were prepared to say that they thought this 
clause ought to be rejected, and if we were in consequence compelled to say that we could go no 
further with this Bill—which was, of course, a step inevitably necessary if this clause was 
rejected—why, no doubt, they would have done it. , 

It seemed to him, when he came to the contents of the communications which were 
received, that a large proportion of the objections which had been urged were what be might 
call in some respects sentimental ; that was to say, it was said that the provisions Contained 
in this clause were in theory objectionable, rather than that they would bear very hardly upon 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, i 

Another class of objections which had been urged was this, that it was most desirable to get 
the money out of the Government of India ; that in fact the Goverament of India should make.» 
the bridge, and not the inhabitants of Calcutta, 

A third class of objections, which was very predominant in the communications before 
the Council, and which was still more predominant in the public prints, was this, that asa 
commereial enterprize a company could be found ready and willing to undertake the project, 
and that it would be much more desirable to entrust the undertaking to a company. 

Now, in reference to the first oljection, he would not detain the Council long—he meant, 
the view of what he bad called a sentimental and theoretical objection. He would only urge, 
upon the Council that there -were a great many matters in respect to which we contd ‘not 
expect that a thorough and abstract justies could be fully and exactly fulfilled: and in his» 
view, themembers of the Council sould rather consider the convenience to the inhabitants ) 
of Caleatta m7 (heey that aire = from the peer of a bridge on the terms 

roposed. in this Bill, as compared to the jnconvenience of paying this terminal charge, or 
ates Eoar 0 arte center inconseitiener spllhout x bee. Bea 
‘Phen, as respects the view that the bridge should be constructed by the Government of 
‘ from imperial funds, he would like to express his opinion in a most emphatic way. Ié- 
I ‘been asserted—His Honor was really unableto discover on what foundatiov—that it was at. 
| one time proposed by the Government of India this bridge should be constructed as an 

‘imperial work from imperial funds. He had-been quite unable to discover that that was the eases 

He was quite aware that the Government of India did object, on publie grounds, to the-eonstruos 

tion of a bridge st ite company. But on the question whether the funds should be fc 
i i sources, he lieved cha Government of Indin bud never expressed 
iniou as hud been imputed to them. And then, with regard to the sources from 

it was well known that the Government of B porsest 
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whatever it might be worth—to this effect, that he considered the imputations which had 
eon. pon ‘the motives and policy of the Government of India quite unreasonable and 
fl le. 

as ‘He had told the Council that he did what he could in the interests of Caleutta, to induce the 
Government of Fndia to take the matter up asa speculation, and to build the bridge on the 
faith of the receipts which they migitt expect to derive from it. But since that representa 
tion bad failed, he would say again that he altogether respected the position taken by the 
Government of India, and by the Viceroy in person, in this matter. He was very much 
convinced with the Viceroy that the Government of India could not afford to bear all the 
burdens and charges which it had been sought to impose on it from many quarters 
that there were matters which’ must be dealt with locally ; that there were matters in respect 
of which the people must assist themselves. And he was prepared to say that hedid yi 
to the argument and views of the Government of India, aud he did think that 
was a local bridge and a local work, and that it was perfeotly fair and roasonable that the 
Government of India should say—“ If you wish to have this work, you must bear the burden. 
‘We are willing to Jend you the money, but you must secure us from risk,—you must seoure tha 
interest of the money.” That was the view taken by the Viceroy and ‘his advisers, and he 
must Say that it was a justifiable view which was not likely to be shaken, and which he .could 
not inet urge on the Government of India that it was desirable that they should 
abandon. 3 

Finally, with reqard to the objection which had heen taken with reference to the con- 
struction of this bridge by acompany, he must say that his own opinion was very decidedly 
against entrusting a great central work in the port of Calcutta to any company whatever. 
He was very far from undervaluing the merits of private enterprize: he well knew what had 
been don’ by private enterprize, especially in England; but he waa far from haying any such 
confidence in joint-stock companies as at present constituted under the English law. He was 
quite willing to admit that they had done great things in England, but he did not think thay 
that had been our common experience in India. They were extremely popular in the stage of 
promotion, but when they had passed that stage, in the greater proportion of companies in this 
country ithad generally happened that differences and squabbles had been the only result 
Hither these companies had fuiled to perform their functions, or the result had been that they 
had beset and abused the Government till they were induced to buy the project out of the 
hands of the company. More especially was this likely to be the case as respects a great 
means of coritmunication across a great public river. He would submit to the Council that 
even in England, where companies were carried on under much more advantageous eireum- 
stances, the result had been public inconvenience; and we know that at the prosent moment 
‘measures were being taken to buy back the bridges over the Thames and other works of that 
kind from the companies who had constructed them. The bridge which was now proposed 
to be constructed was to be built in the very centre of the port of Calcutta, and at would 
be necessary to make arrangements to enable the shipping to pass through the bridge. Various 
questions would occur in connection with the times and mode of opening and affording facilities 
to the shipping, and other matters; and he did believe that we should be infiuitely e 
rassed if we entrusted the making of the bridge toa private company under any conditions 
whatsoever, ‘The probability was, that wo should be under the obligation to buy back the 
bridge at a very extravagant rate, as had been the case in regard to several companies which 
Government were compelled to buy up in Bengal and Bombay and other parts of the 


country. 
ie believed that in these observations he had touched upon most of the views which had 
been put forth by the several bodies who had addressed communications to the Council; and 
perhaps he not trouble the Couneil further by gojng into particulars with regard to those 
communications, He would only notice one passage from that of the Britis Indian Associa 
tion. Now, the British Indian Association, in that lofty spirit which distinguished them, 
expressed a stronz hope that no paltry considerations of finance should be allowed to intertera 
with the coustraction of this bridge. He must call the attention of the Couneil to the faet thay 
“paltry considerations of finance” were very important matters in questions of this kind: he 
was not aware that the British Tadian Association had been distinguished by an entire disregard 
for financial considerations, He was inclined to think that like most people they would 
‘consider such considerations of great importance when they had to pay; but when somebody 
else had to pay, they did not seem to attach so much importance to such considerations, 
‘Well, then, if he was sight in assuming that this matter must be treated as a local matter, 
and that the Government of India would only give the money on the condition that they 
_ ight arise, why then the present proposal amounted to 
to seoure them by putting a si inal charge 
fie Shea ‘station at Howrah. Ti was a ae in reality on the 
nts of Calcutta and Howrah which would be very lightly felt. He was 
d that he had taken the right course in bringing this matter boldly and 
. v EL nee Rp PRD erp aS 
u without the full knowledge and consideration of the — 
‘ ity OSes 
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burden proposed'to be: ers not fall in'dn almost Ne 

arid whether it would not be very cheap in’ the end for them ; 

If the project for arranging that the Railway Company should guarantee t r 
for thie’ money, should fail, then it seemed to him—a company being in lils opinion impossible— 
the only question would be whether the Municipality or, Port Trust were prepared to furnish 
this guarantee fim the funds in their hands and from the rates atid’ taxes of the town, or the 
income derived from the" Port ‘Trust property and funds. Well, his inptession was, that if 
either of these bodies should take this burden upon themselves, they would be extrem: 
if they should have to make good the very large sum required instead of getting it i 

eisy way under the arrangement now before the Council. If stich an arratigement ‘shoul 
‘ever take place—he had no idea that it was at all likely to take place within a moderate pi 

of time—then it would inevitably happen that the tolls must be fixed at a very miuch higher 
rate than that now proposed to be fixed by this Bill. He said again, if the inhabitants of 


Caleutta, having through their representatives rejected this clanse, found that they did not get , 


a bridge for a long time to come, and had to pay tolls infinitely heavier than those now 

if they ever did get one, they would very much regret thnt the present -arrangement was 
rejected and thrown aside, “He believed that all classes of the community, when they came 
to think over it, would find that they had sacrificed a great deal to these theoretical and een. 
timental objections. Tt seemed to Tiss that the matiee wan ove eminently for the consider. 
ation of the independent. members of the Council. All he could tell. them now was, that if 
‘this clause was not passed, it would be impossible that he should proceed with this Bill, and we 
siust at once postpone its consideration, 

‘With these observations he would await the expression of the opinions of the members, and 
he wished to know if any hon’ble member would think fit to make any motion with geferénce 
to this section. 

‘Mr. Ronrysow said that in the interval that had elapsed sinee the Bill was last before the 
Council, he had not only given the sirbject of this clause every consideration, but he had also 
been at great pains to ascertain the opinions of almost every gentleman with whom he was 
acquainted in Calcutta in any way connected with the trade of the port; and he would say 
that without a single dissentient he had fonnd every one agree with him that this proposal of 
collecting a terminal charge was inequitable and unnecessary. And he was not only strengthened 
in bis own view from that circumstance, but much more eo by the consideration that he was 
perfectly certain that if this clause were to be pasted with this tax upon the trade of Caleutta, 
infinitessimal as it was, there would be a far stronger opposition to it—an opposition far 
more powerfally urged by the people in England, who were interested in the trade of this 
port, than it was in the power of parties resident here to put in force, Commereial men 
‘wore so jealous of anything which appeared to be an unjust or unnecessary charge on _ 
thnt he Was quite certain that that would be the result of the imposition of this charge,» 
would fall largely on two great interests—the interests of the cotton trade, consisting’ of 
cotton when exported from Caleutta, and upon piece goods, when imported here. Next, it 
would fall also heavily on a large and yearly increasing article of export, namely oil-seeds; 
and he was quite certain that the influential parties interested in these extensive trades would 
object to the imposition of this cbarge far more strongly than had been done by anybody 
Tere, One great difficulty which he felt in dealing with this question was that he iad rol 
heard no argument whatever in favor of this specific form of charge. Nothing had been sai 
saan of it to which any reply could be given, as was usual in debate. All he had 
heard was that it had been decided that if this charge was not sanctioned by the Council, the 
bridge would not be built; and that, he must take leave to say, was not a fair or reasonable 
issue to place bofore the Council. ‘Surely, if this charge was absolutely necessary to 
‘financial success of the bridge, there must be something capable of being said to prove 
was so, That, be contended, had never been done, and he maintained that the charge wad 
perfectly unsieoeseary. He saw no reason why the bridge should not be made to pay by m 
‘of rates and charge: upon goods carried across the bridge in proportion to. their value. 

‘was the usual form of charge which had always been mi ‘such cases, ind had always’ 
found to succeed in the case of any well-planned enterprize ; and he had heard no reason gin 
why such a ebarge should not answer all the purposes required in the: ‘ease. No ont 
have the slightest wish that, if the Government constructed this bridge, 
the most ample security for the funds they invested in it. ‘The only question was, 
arity was to be given, The Government had asked for it in a manner that h 
universally’ ol ‘to, and hud oad their demand by no argument whatever. 
faye which the question was put before the Council had entirely precluded : 
3 trade of the port from having their suggestions fully considered, because tl 
oad ‘the Council, not as a matter to be fairly debated on, but ‘almost. in 
to be registered, r ‘ " 
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Bill. Tit bad not beon from a conviction on hie-part, and on the part of all who intended to 
take a part in the construction of this bridge, that its construction would entirely alter the 
whole condition of communication between Calcutta and Howrah, we should never have 
thought of entering into the enterprize at all. ‘The main difficulty in the way of business in 
Caleutta was now the absolute want of space. House rents, office rents, godown rents, 
were enormously high, and space*for conducting business was not to be got, and the whole 
of these difficulties could be removed by such a communication with the other side of the 
river as would make it no more trouble and waste of time to cross over than it was now 
to drive from the Armenian Ghat to the Mint, There was one article alone the business 
jn which was being driven from pillar to post’ to find where to lodge—one of the 
Jargest articles of export of thi jute, It was now almost impossible to find space to 
carry on the jute trade, and it absolutely blocked up the thoroughfares in the business part 
of the town, And there was no doubt whatever that if a bridge were constructed, and if 
+ facile communication with the other side were once established, the trade in jnte would be earried 
on, as well as many other trades, on the other side of the river, relieving this side from great 
difficulties as to space, and a great; deal of serious inconvenience by the obstruction of roads in 
the business part of the town. It would, in point of fact, be adding so much area to the 
business part of the town, If he was in the least right that any change of the kind would 
take place—and he would say that it was almost impossible to suppose that it would not lead 
to different, conditions of carrying on the business of the port—which would make the bridge 
pay, it did seem to him a most unsound principle to cast these considerations aside, and 
to say that we will look at nothing but what we see on paper as the actual state of the 
communieation across the river and the traffic on the East Indian Railway existing at the 
present moment. If that were all that could be looked to to give a revenue {rom a bridge, he 
would say that the bridge shonld not be made at all. Really, it seemed a most wonderful 
thing, the extraordinary difficulty that there had been in getting a bridge over this river. 
‘The pone axinorum of our school days was nothing compared to it. He was a member of 
the committee appointed in 1855 in Lord Dalhousie’s time; and he bad been looking over 
some of the papers connected with that committe’s proceedings, and had discovered copy 
of a letter from the British Indian Association, who had gone fully into this matter, from 
which it appeared that the first project for making a floating bridge over the Hooghly was 
uted as far back as 1838, The Association said : 
and ready means of transit between Calouttn and the opposite i 
pees) tay yeey. lng. Dgea' scnadiog pele posranon, eoettag, ass cae 
life to a fearful extent. This want has, for many years psi, engaged the attention 
private speculators and of public spirited ad pemone and it may be ‘in the recollection of some of the 
members of the bridge committee, as well as of many of the public authorities, that in the year 1838 a 
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ape fora floating bridge was started but fled afterwards a suspension bridge was proposed, and 
Dwarka Nath Tagore, Joykimen Mookerjee, and others, volunteered liberal conteibations towards 
that object. The provious failure, however, had thrown a damp over the question of bridging the Hooghly s 


the attention and interest of many of the projectors beeame gradually withdrawn, and with the exception. 
of the small and ill-provided steam ferries which have plied during the last threo years (the proprietors 
of which wore, itis believed, successively losers, until the opening of the railway), the eommunication 
between the banks of the Hooghly, although an absolute want and nocessary of daily Tife to vast numbers 
of people, has been left to the chaneo provision of poor native boatmen, without progress or improvement of 
any sort, instead of advancing with, and becoming adapted to, the social and commercial advancement of tho 
Empire, and especially of Calcutta. 

‘That was written in 1855. With how much greater force might that be said now in 
1871; and it seemed to him a most marvellous and lamentable thing that in the period of twenty= 
three years it should have been found absolutely impossible to get a bridge over the river, 
flowing through what had become one of the largest trading cities in the world, and 
‘apparently it was likely to remain as difficult as ever. But,as he had said before, and he 
would say again, he did not think the issne put before the Council was a fair one, owing to the 
way that this bre was insisted upon without any alternative whatever. His Honor had, in 
Proposing clause IIT, with much care tempered his remarks ; but temper it as ho might, thera 
‘was no denying the simple fact that it was accompanied with what was in reality a threat, 
that if we voted against, and threw out this particular clause, we should be held up to public 
‘opprobrium ag obstructors of a great and useful public improvement. It was difficult for him 

what he should call this mode of supporting a question : it certainly was not argument. 

i fomething hewould rather avoid giving, expression to, for fear he should say too 

much; but he accepted the position fully, beeanse he felt that upon himself and every member of 

Council nahocaecied to this clause, supported as they were by the community at large, it 

ld have no effet whatever, The public were with us universally. It would remain with 

vh 1d actually retarded the construction of this bridge, should it be retarded 

wtticnlar views of their own in opposition to such a largo maas of 
r side, to bear whatever of opprobrium there might be to be borne. 

d conclude by moving the omission of clause III from the Bill. 

v8 the amendment of hon’ble_ member (M1 

to lay before the Council a memorial 

" ted to hon’ble members. The Trades 

class of the community, and he wassure that their 
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rayer would receive the: ful attention of the Council. There was i 
nate Calentta, more aspera and directly pects in the constructio Se cfaasees 
the river than the Trades Association of Oaleutta; and when they deliberatel 
opinion, that it would be preferable to abandon the idea of constructing this bridg 
that the objectionable charge referred to—a terminal toll—should be introduced in the Bill, he 
thought it showed how very strong was the fecling amongst that body in ite opposition to 
‘this clause. Not only, however, was this opinion felt by the ‘Trades Assooiation, but within 
the last few days it had been strongly and publicly expressed by other public bodies,’ He 
would say that he fully concurred in the remarks and opinions expressed by hon’bie 
members opposite at a previous meeting of this Council, from which he was unfortunately 
cabsent ; and he felt that he also would rather see the Bill abandoned than that this 
clause should be inserted, But it seemed to him that the withdrawal of this clanse 
would not necessarily necessitate the withdrawal of this Bill, The Government of India 
proceeded on the assumption that unless they lent the money it was utterly impossible 
to constrnetya bridge. Now, he for one respectfully differed from that opinion. Projects 
before now had been put before the public and the Government to remedy this erying 
evil which had existed for so many years, namely, the want of a bridge acfoss the Hooghly, 
It might be tint those projects were not sutliciently matured to justify the Government in 
accepting them. It might be that, as His Honor the President had stated, there did not exist 
in a public company suffivient eeourity for the proper carrying ont of such an important work 
as this. Bat he thought it would be wrong to conclude from that, that beeause the Govern 
ment would not lend the money, therefore the bridge could not-be built. It seemed to him, 
further, that we should perhaps be able to induce the Government of India to alter the opinion 
they had expressed. His Honor had said that the Government of India were not to be moved 
from the position they had taken up, aud of course we must accept thut statement ¢o far os 
conclusive, But it occurred to him that the objection of the Government of India was founded 
ona strong belief that unless they levied this toll they would not receive anything like » 
sufficient security for the loan of their money. Now, if it conld be shown that it was possible 
to have such a large margin of receipts over expenditure as would provide a sufficient reserve 
it could be shewn that the probable income from the bridge had been under-estimated— 
that very probably the traffic would so increase as to produce a revenue far in excess of the 
expenditure—it was possible that the Government might be induced to reconsider their decision, 
And if it could be shown conclusively that there was sufficient security, both direct and 
collateral, for the repayment of the money to justify the Government in lending its it might be 
fairly assumed that they would not, or at any rate ought not, to stand in the way of the eon. 
straction of the bridge, which, although it was, as His Honor had stated, of special local 
importance, was certaialy indirectly of very large imperial importance. 
‘The estimate of the ineome from the bridge was taken on a fixed quantity of traffie, 
which he was not prepared either to support or to disprove, as he had not gone into the 
matter ; but he assumed that the Port ‘Trust Commissioners had gone carefully into the matter, 
and that their figures might be taken fairly to represent the probable ainount of certain traffic 
which would cross the bridge. But he would beg.to point out that although he fully eotigureed 
in the rate proposed to be levied on foot pissongers, of three pie per head—as it, was undoubted) y 
‘essential that this rate should be as low as possible—yet the charge proposed to be levied for goods 
was ridiculously low, It stood to reason and to common sense that the owners and consignees 
of goods would be only too happy to pay a like amount as toll for crossing the bridge 
(which would ensure ubsolute security to their goods) to what it now eoste them for the very 
‘unsatisfactory, dilatory, and insecure method of transit by country boats. He had been ab 
some trouble to ascertain what the cost of crossing goods was to the trade of Calcutta, and lie 
would mention only one instance as showing that, in fixing the rate at two pie per maund, 
sufficient regard had not been paid to the fairly remunerative nature of the traflie which would 
gross the river; and although the heavy truflic was perhaps not very large in amount, the 
Snstance which he would give showed that there were certain classes of goods which would 
bear a higher rate of toll without any injury to the persons concerned than that which it was 
proposed to charge upon them. The charges for six tons of manufactured iron crossed over 
im country boats, he found, aggregated Rs, 5.2; and the same carried over on a diflvrent 
occasion in the railway ferey steamer, cost the much larger sum of Rs, 22-8, The rensons 
which probubly indaced exporters to pay, this very large difference of cost was the fooling of 
of insecurity which always must exist in employing country boats. But taking the n 
cost, we had a charge of, say, one anna per maund, or six times as much as the bridge 
would be: thar incladed ‘the cost of crane hire on this side, and the cost of crave hire 
inge on the other side also, which formed part of the cost of eanying goods 
‘tho.river by the present. method. Now, tho porsns concerned ia the 
7 would undoubtedly be only too voor pay a like charge for bri 
transit’ to. what they ‘had’ to. pay in sending goods over in 
oats, with all the risks of loss, injury, damage, and delay, ‘Therefore, bearing in 1 
very large traffic in a class of goods which was not apparently 
le of the and whieh | ily bear a much 


of manud, he ‘say thay, the estimate of income from. 
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traffic was so, greatly under-rated as to decoive ‘the Government of India as to the probable 
{eeaeee ad enn Aha (4085-8 withthe probable etaze we do not think that we ean safely 

| money to such an amount without a collateral security.” But if it could be shown 
that the margin of receipts over expenditure was not likely, as estimated, to be under a 

juarter of a Jac, but was more likely to be one or two lacs, it was probable that the: 
Government of Zodia would be molined to alter its.opinion, and say—*if you can tangibly eh 
us that there is » fair security for our loan, you shall have the money.” The rate of two pies per 
ter lass of goods nlso was less than these goods could be carried over for at 
present in the most economical manner, viz. by country boats, apart from the necessity which 
roally existed of carrying valuable goods by ferry at an enhanced rate of more than a hundred 
cent. He would say, therefore, that the estimate of reevip's from the goods’ traffic across the 
‘idge was 60 grossly under-estimated as to justify the Government of India on these fisures 
in taking up the position that they had. He felt convinced that a ganeral inereasé of the 
goods’ rate, and u sliding scale of charges for different classes of goods, would meet the diffeulty 
a to the necessary exeess which should be provided of income over expenditure. It seemed, 
for instance, most unreasopable that the same rate should be charged for a portable steam 
‘engine as forra gentleman's carriage, and he felt certain that the publie would willingly 
pay an increased price for the very considerable advantage which they would enjoy froin the 
construction of the bridge. 

Then, in addition to the fact of this sufficient, direot, and collateral security that might 
easily be afforded to the Government of India, there were alternative measures which had for 
many years been before the public, He would say that in a matter which had been termed of 
Jocal importanee, local influences should be allowed to take a prominent place, and that we 
should not be always in leading strings to the Government of India, His Honor had stated 
that he did not consider a public company a fit ageney for the construction of a bridge, and 
there was probably a great deal of force in the remark, We had not had much reason to 
pluee faith in public companies ; but neverth:less it would undoubtedly be possible, in reference 
to this project, to get up such a company as would secure the confidence of the Government, 
At any rate we had another alternative proposal, to construct the bridge by means of the 
Corporation of Calcutta, who would not be an unfit body to undertake that work As to the 

roposal to raise the money at 7 or 8 per cent., he considered this was absurdly excessive, and 
Fre believed that money could be got at a very much lower rate. 

‘There was another point bearing upon the subject, and that was as to the cost of the 
bridge itgelf. Of course, the amount that the bride mizht cost would affect directly the margin 
which might be expected to arise of receipts over expenditure, and therefore the security of 
the Government. of India: but on looking at tue tables appended to the report of the Port 
‘Trust Commissioners on this bridye question, he found a most startling discrepancy in the 

ruction,—a diserepaney which he was ntterly at a loss to account 
for,—even on the assumption that one man’s brains and work might be far superior to 
those of another, He presumed that the gentlemen and the firms who were asked to estimate 
.were competent persons, who had the confidence of those who had solicited them 
to send in their returns, and he must therefore assuine that either would be fully 
competent to execute the work if it were entrosted to them. Yet he found a difference 
of 76 per cent. between the minimam and maximum proposed cost for merely: the 
iron work of the bridge. Now, without assuming that the high estimates were unfair, he 
tmast say that if proper persons had been applied to to send in their estimates, and if we felt 
satisfied that the construction of the bridge vould be entrusted to those persons, we had'no 
right to take the maximum cost of £50 per ton, when we could have the work done for £23 
or £28; and that of itself wonld so considerably: redace the expendituro, as to leave a. large 
margin yearly of receipts over outlay in respect of a large diminution of the estimated amount 
of interest payable; and this alone might” probably induce the Government to say—“ Tf you 
can show usa large margin, we can let you have the money on the security of the tolls 
alone.” Therefor, he said, if the bridge were constructed nt a minimum cost, and if 
rates on goods’ traffic across the bridge were increased to the amounts which 
which they would fairly bear, we should have-such a large margin that the Government of 
India could not, in fairnes to the interests of this great city, stand by and prevent sueh 
necessary work being carried out. 

Pekan sta, was another renson, We had not to deal only with the existing traffic, 
‘We know that facilities for tratlie created traffic. We had only to look at the East Iudian 
Railway to gee what, a wonderful increase of traffic had taken place in consequence of the 
facilities of communication created by that work, and that too amongst a class whose pre- 

been greatly against this mode of travelling. No one in his senses would ever 

the construction. of that line of re ae had he depended upon the then 

fic. shes fan who decided on construction of that magnificent 
Kast Indian Railway, felt that there must come the tine when this vast expenditure * 

p @ sufficient return, and their predictions and anticipations had now been crowned 

















































the railway before its r Although perhaps there was an element of tainty 
about the thing, still there were certain uncertainties which, guaged by the experience of the past, 
became absolute certainties; and one of these things was, that so surely as yon afforded greater 
facilities for traffic, so surely would traffic increase tenfold, He thonght that if this bri 
‘was not built it would be a public calamity, and one which succeeding. generagions ag 

as the present would deeply deplore, It was matter of the most profonnd t to the 
public at large that for twenty years this bridge should have been practically lost 

of}. that so many tangible projects should have been allowed to fall through ; that the Govern 
ment of India should have maintained an obstinate adherence to their own views ; that. th 
should have kept us, finally, in suspense for ten years, and 

Dridge, but you must eomoly with this impossible condition, 

thought that the Council had a right to stand up fora principle which was something more than, 
sentimental; and althongh the practical effect of the proposed charge would not work serious 
injury to anybody, still, f it could be shown that that charge was not necessary, we should not 
permit a principle to be imported into this Bill whieh we and the public have the strongest 
possible objection to, becuse we deem it impolitie and unjust. He believed that if the amend- 
ment which he had the honor to second was carried, it need not result in th 

of the present Bill ; and he earnestly hoped that it would be permitted to this Council to go up. 
to the Government of India with some alternative project which might convince them that a 
sufficient. security was provided for their money, so that this Conneil might have the honor of 
having at last constructed a bridge counecting the capital of India with tbe great highway of 
Bengal and the Upper Provinces. 

‘Mx, Wornre suid that at the last meeting of the Conncil he had expressed his views in 
regard to this bridge, and everything which had since come to his knowledge had tended to 
confirm the impressions he then held, Indeed, public opinion, £0 far as it could be learnt in. 
this city, had unanimously declared against the principle which he opposed, and in.such a ease 
the weight of the responsibility, or whatever it might be that attached to the opponents of 
this section, rested very lightly upon his mind. 

‘There was only one point to which he wished now to refer. He desired to know whether 
the Government of India positively insisted on the repayment of the principal sum advanced 
for the construction of the bridge within the time specified in the present Bill. He thought 
that if the Government of India would be content with only the interest of the money lent, 

nd a sinking fand to provide against contingencies, something might be done to carry 
out this project in another form; buv if for thirty years the bridge should have te pay from 
revenue a large sam for repayment éf the principal, it appeared to him that there was a weight 
attached to this matter which applied to the construction of no other public work in the 
country. He should vote for the amendmen the question of the repayment of the 
principal had been definitely disposed of, it might be well to delay pressing the matter further, 
in order to see whether some alternative project could not be devised. 

Banoo Diavanee Mirren said, the question before the Council was pretty nenrly exhaust= 
‘ed, and he had but very little tosay upon it. He however regarded the proposed bridge more 
as national than a local underiaking, and holding that view, he fuiled to perceive that there 
was any great sacrifice of principle involved in the section under comment, It was not 
Howrah and Calcutta alone that would be benefited by the work, but the whole country, and 
as such, the whole country ought to contribute towards its constraction and maintenance, ~ 
And what could be a better mode of levying that contribution than by imposing a light fee on 
goods prodirced or consumed in the country, even if a portion of them did not pass over the 

idge? But at the same time he must respectfully submit that, while tendering to the 
imperial Government such a certain and prolific source as collateral seeurity for the repayment , 
of any advance which it might make towards the undertaking, the least. return the legislature 
¢ould make to the public was to exempt the passengers from ail tolls. With this condition he | 
gave his adhesion to the section under discussion, ie “ 

Tar Avvocars-Gexenat, said that, as anew member, he approached this subject with 
<difidence, ashe had not had the same time as other members to eonsider this question carefully, 
‘and he bad therefore felt. himself ander some difficulty in voting on the motion before the 
Council. In considering the subject since the publication of the proceedings of the 
meeting of the Council, he had been of several minds as to the jastice and injustice 


clause; but on’ the whole, after the fullest consideration he bad heen able to give b, 


‘he could not altogether admit the force of tho arguments of those who suid there was great 
‘extreme injnstice in the egurse proposed. The whole position of this matter 


reduced to the one consideration as to the justice or otherwise of the hangeoey of 
on all 


The necessity for the construction of a bridge was admitted 


projects for the 
the only fable 





Wyman) had indeed 
ed it d lead to no serious etn er oan ee. 
Aire prrees the present opportunity of posting a most 


und necessary measure, not ikely to inflict any serious injury on any one, should not be lost. 
Other hon’ble members thouzht there would be some pe Tt was a matter of degree, Ag 
His Honor tha President hnd said, in carrying outa great public work some small injary must 
Le'dome to some porsons or classoe» It might be unfair for some persons to have to pay for a 
work which they di 3 but he (the Advocate-General) did not think that that would 
‘ustidé under the present cireumstances as to induce him to vote azainst this 
On the cantrary, he thouzht that the paramount advantages of carrying out the only 
feasible scheme for the coastraction at last after so many yeors of a bridge was so great, and of 
gach enormous importance to the public, that he did not think that a small oljection of this 
‘fort should be allowed to obstruct the benefits to be derived from the work. He called the 
objection small, because it Jed to small injury to some persons; but it was not an objection that 
seemed to him to be of that character that ought to prevent the passing of this measure. And 
therefore, alihoah he gavo his opinion with great diffidence against the views of the mercantile 
community and other classes, it seemed to him that the balance of the whole arzument led to 
‘the conclasion’that the measure proposed was a great good, that it could only be carried 
out in the way proposed, and that the chjections that had been urged against it were not 
Gf that grave character which ought to outweigh the advantages to be derived from the 
construction of the bridge, 

‘Something had been said as to the terms imposed by the Government of India. The 
Government of India, be thought, bad a perfect right to demand their own security, because 
they were the lenders of the money ; and of course it was quite competent to them, 
to re’nse to lend on any other terms. It seemed to him that by the cone 
terminal charge a great public good would be gained, and that if this, me: 

ned, n year hence every one would have occasion to rejoice that this objection had not 

M ailowed to have effect, Asan independent member of the Council, he had arrived at 
this conclasion simply ona coneiderution of the papers before the Council, and he would 
therefore vote in favor of this clause. 

His Hosox tue Puestorar said that he had to say one or two words more before patting 
the quistion to the vote. First, he would beg very distinctly t» assure the hon'ble meinber 
on the right (Mr, Robinson} that nothing w: intention than to attempt to 
throw opprobriam on him or upon any other member who oppoted this clause of the [ill 
His Hondr was quite eure that any attempt on his part to do so wold be wholly unsucoee-ful, 
‘The publio character of the hon’ble gentleman stvod iar too high. As he had said before, and as 
He said again, he thought that this was a matter for the exercise of judgment, and sot tor easing 
oppribrinm on one side or the other. Fur from attempting anything of the kind, he had been 
cetemely struck with the Jucid way in which the hor’ble memiers had pnt, forward the 
extreme importance of having this bridge, and the various considerations which influenced 
ther minds in coming toa determination upon this sabjeot, He had himeelf never so fully 
fnd entirely realized tbe enormous importance of this proposed bride, as since he had heard 
the epeeches of those hon’ble members. "Bat as rospeots is awn position as the head of this 
Government and the President of this Council, be was in that position that the first clanse 
this Bill which was passed enabled him to make this bridge, but we could not made a bridge 
without. money; and the only way of getting money which he saw at present was to get 
the money from the Government of India. ‘They proposed to lend the money only on certais 
terms, and therefore if those terms wore not complied with, be would be perfectly help 
Gnd most undoubtedly on that account we should have to postpone the farther ped: | 
‘this measure. 

‘On the question whether the risk which might possibly be incurred by an undertaking of 
this kind should be borne by imperial funds or local funds, he had already expressed a strong 
opinion, He thought that the Government of India justly said that this should -be treated as 
cyocal matter, and that the risk, such us it was, should be borne from local resoure 

‘the particalar form of the scheme which had been laid before the Council, he 
had not been always so strong; in fact he had seen reason much to 

‘i had turned itover @ good deal. The opinion at which he arrived 

in he could have done by the learned Adyocate-General, who 

of enormous importance, and thouzh the scheme might 
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the belief that the charge would do any very great harm to any’ 


‘With respect to what had fallen from the hon’ble member on. the right f 
‘Mitter) he must explain that the object and intention of the Government in i 
bridge was at firgt to let foot passengers gofree. ‘That was still anobject that the 
had at heart, and if the receipts from the bridge would enatle us to. free foot passengers from 
the payment of tolls, we should certainly do so. That, as he had: said, was the originalischeme, 
but it was a scheme which it was impossible to put into foree wt present, becanse the construction 
of the bridge was found to be so expensive that it would'be:impossible to bo sure: of wsafficient 
income from the bride without including a lighttax upon the passenger ttaffio, | 
that portion of the Bill must stand for the present. But he would repeat the assurance 
it was the intention of the Governmer le, to free foot passengers from the paymient. 
any toll whatever, if they should ever jon to do so. 

‘Well then, as he had said, the question which must be determined by the Council now was 
‘simply thie, should this particular scheme co forward or should’ it, be dropped. He did:nob 
say that by rejecting this scheme the Council would shut itself out for all time ‘from the eon- 
Hiloration of any otier scheme. But he would repeat once more that if they rejected this 
scheme, which was ready to be put into execution, they would inevitably throw Tack the whale 
sbject into the realm of chance and the future. If hon’ble members were so confident that, 
the bridge must inevitably pay, he did not see why on lie bodit 
Corporation of the Justices or the Port, Trust Commission: 
and make the fands which they administer responsible for the interest of the. money 5 
would be lent by the Government. Ile could only say that if the present. Bill should be 
rejected, and if at any fiture time any scheme should be brought. before the Government. by 
which the money of the Government might be secured, why undoubtedly that scheme, 
receive the fullest and most respectful: consideration of the Government. 

With reference to the question that had been put by the other hon’ble member on-the 
richt (Mr. Wordie), he Would say this, though he could not speale with eonfidence. on. the 
subject, because the money would come from the Government of India, and he could not be, 
reponsible for what their views might be; but his impression was very strong that the 
Government were not at all anxious to see ‘their money absolutely refunded : all that. they 
required was gond secnrity for their money. At the same time the hon’ble member must 
remember thot the character of the work was of a perishable nature: you cannot expect: 
‘a bridge of boats to last for ever. It must wear out: it must become out-of date, ¢1t might, 
be blown away by a cyclone. Itwas possible that tenor twenty years hence we might, not 
becontent with such a bridge. Various eventualities might arise which. would render the 
materials of this bridge almost worthless. ‘Therefore in his view it was absolutely ni - 
Oi tegen. fo this sohome, that, pro ould be mde for s large sinking faba €¢ replete eee 
capital: when in the natural efflnxion of time this bridge should disappear, a good sinking fand 
was an indispensable necessity in this scheme. 

‘With these observations he wonld merely say that supposing unfortunately this cla 
should be rejected, he would not at once draw the Bill ftom before the. 

‘but he must postpone it sine die. He would give an opportunity to hon’ble members to lay 
Vefore the Government other schemes by which the money of the Gevernmentmight be 

gseenred. At the same time just repent one ‘more that he quite satisfied that the 
Government of Thdia would not be content’ with the security of the tolls alone: they. -must 
‘have some farther collateral security ‘before they ‘advanced money for the constraction.of a 
‘ridge; and if the scheme before the Couineil was rejected, he thought hon’ble -members would 
ceventnally be sorry for it. 





‘The Council then divided— 
| Ayes te Noes 6. 
‘Mr. Wordio. ‘Buboo r Mittor. 
Mz Wyss, Mouiie Adel Tatesl 
‘Mr. Rot . 
t Schaleh. 


‘Mr. Bayley. 
Be beets 
‘The motion was, therefore negatived. 


His Hovor rue Prxsipexr said, since sootion IIT'now stood ‘part of the Bill, he though 
esient that tne Council should proceed with the patho th cb hinge ied a 
ill, Although the most important provision of the Bill had now been to, inasnrnely as 
such strong opinions had been expressed against it by several Feet iene pon f 
‘Council. the Government would be willing, at any time before’ the’ Bill ite 
to take into pastas any plan i ven ak eet 0 
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roenen for-a short time, for this reason, that he was not 
whether any alternative scheme had ever been laid before the 
He thought that it was'perfectly possible to show on very good data 
‘of tolls from the traffic on the bridge would be amply remunerative. 
ness any farthet action eould be taken now with regard to this section, he 
ible, like to see the consideration of the Bill postponed to some future time. He 
‘convined that this bridge would be enormously remunerative beyond anything 
ment ever contemplated, and he ‘should therefore like to see an alternative 
in the Bill, that on its being 
itself came to a certain amount, that it yi per we on capil 
‘this objectionable general charge ‘should be given up. He thought that that would be 
{ternative that would afford some satisfaction to the public, who universally objected to the 
Aerminal charge ; and he thought that it would also be a graceful concession on the partoithe 
muke, as it would give the commercial community an opportunity of showing 
the correctness of their vie 
fhe Hoxon rug Prestpent said he eould arsure hon’ble members that the Government 
had not the remotest wish to make money by this bridge, and consequently that any 
stiggestion of the'kind made by the hon’ble members would receive full consideration. Bat 
st ope oem time, with reference to what he had said with regard to the views of the Govern 
ment in respect of the passenger traffic, it might be a question whether a remission should not 
first bp given to the traffic of foot passengers. He need not say anything more at this 
moment, because he was ready to accede to the wish of the hon’ble member that the further 
consideration of the Bill should be postponed to the next meeting. He hoped that in acceding 
to it-would not delay the consideration of the Bill, because now that this sectien 
had been passed by the Council, other matters would probably require careful consideration. 
‘He would therefore os!pone the consideration of the Bill fora fortnight, and probably we 
should then be able to carry out the settlement of tie remaining clauses at the next meeting 
‘of the Council. 
‘Phe further consideration of the Bill, and of the section, was then postponed. 


: EMBANEMENTS AND DRAINAGE. 


‘Mx. Sctiavox moved that the time prescribed for the submission of the report of the 
select ittee on the Bill to provide for embankments and drainage be extended for three 
. He said he might mention that the select committee had already considered the 
and made some few alterations in it; but as the Bill would make extensive alterations in 

ting law, at the request of the committee, the Bill, as revised by them, had been published 
information ; and the committee were desirous, before they submitted their report, 
interested in the Bill bad any objections or suggestions to offer. 
an fitarion of three months to enable the committee to receive sugges~ 
tions, and consider them, before submitting their report, 
“Phe Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 13th proximo. 
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